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HOUSEHOLD MATTERS 


ECAUSE the American So- 

ciety begins this its ninety-eighth 
year as publisher of a magazine devoted 
exclusively to the cause of international 
peace, and as the ApvocaTE OF PEACE 
makes this its annual start for the eighty- 
eighth time, no apology is necessary for 
the amount of space here devoted to our 
Other peace or- 


Peace 


rather personal affairs. 
ganizations may be interested in our prob- 
lems as here set forth. Peace workers gen- 
erally will wish to read, perhaps with some 
attention, the intimate views and frank 
confessions of men responsible for carry- 
ing on the traditions at the heart of this 
the veteran peace organization of America, 
and of this the oldest peace magazine in 
the world. 

We are frequently asked if we plan to 
start again the organization of branch so- 
cieties throughout the States. The an- 
swer is, Not as heretofore. Readersof the 
reports published herewith will see why. 
Under date of November 23, a gentleman 
from Seattle, Washington, wrote: 


“For about a year I have been a mem- 
ber of your Society and mean to continue. 
I am so much interested in the cause of 
education and agitation for world peace 
that I would like to help organize (or 
revive) a branch society in this State. 
May I have some direction from you to 
that end? If you could give me the names 
of members in this State, I would en- 
deavor to secure others and to plan for a 
meeting for inaugurating a movement 
here. A sample constitution and circular 
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literature would be helpful. May I hear 


from you?” 
To this letter we replied: 


“Your interest in organizing a branch 
of our Society in Seattle deserves our at- 
tention and co-operation. Just how these 
can best be extended is not wholly clear. 

“We have just had a meeting of our 
Board of Directors. We are planning to 
run a stenographic account of that meet- 
ing in the January number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace. Perhaps it may be best 
for you to defer action until after reading 
with some care this report. 

“You will see that we are not a mere 
noise-making organization. We are not 
interested in flash-in-the-pan movements. 
We are concerned with the long job. 

“We can see how local organizations, in 
sympathy with our aims, might be of real 
service throughout our democracy. Such 
organizations, however, would have to be 
made up of persons in tune with our aims. 
Whether or not you are such a person, you 
will be able better to say after reading the 
account of our meeting. After reading it, 
should you be so kind, please let us hear 
from you again.” 

The American Peace Society, it is be- 
lieved, is old enough to see that much of 
behalf of inter- 


national peace seems but a faint imitation 


today’s propaganda in 


of what was done in earlier generations. 
Many, not all, of our peace addresses and 
our written words were better made and 
more nobly phrased in the long ago. To 
sense this we do not need to go back to 
the beginnings of our religions, we have 
only to take down the writings, say, of 
Erasmus in the early sixteenth century. 
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Erasmus shone as a satirist. He looked 
upon his world as a mess of folly and 
threw his jibes at kings and princes and 
popes; and yet he was admired by these 
same kings and princes and popes. In- 
deed, he was the most-sought-after man of 
his day. Our modern reformers need to 
catch something of that man’s nonpartisan 
nature, his infinite reasonableness, his 
loathing of all fanaticism, his sound learn- 
ing and abounding common sense. He 
was a pacifist indeed, with an informing 
poise that won rather than alienated in- 
telligent men. Perhaps Erasmus’ chief 
interest—he was a man of many inter- 
ests—was to convince men that war is con- 
fusion and “a sink of all manner of vices,” 
as he says in one of his colloquies. But 
in his Quarela Pacts are these illuminat- 
ing words: “I do not condemn every war, 
for some are necessary; nor do I taunt 
any prince; yet it cannot be denied that 
when war breaks out, there is a crime on 
one side or the other, if not on both.” 
There would be less cantankerousness 
among the peace workers of our day, per- 
haps, if only we might catch something of 
the fairness and of the vision of Erasmus. 

The’ American Peace Society, by the 
same token, clings to the teachings of its 
fathers, not because it prefers to keep its 
eyes upon the past; rather, because any en- 
during progress toward a less war-ridden 
world must rest upon the experiences of 
the men who knew and upon the practices 
of governments as they are. This is not 
an unfriendly conservatism ; it is the only 
hopeful liberalism, for achievements in 
the international field depend upon the 
will and collaboration of responsible 
statesmen. The peace movement needs 
the friendly support of intelligent men 
and women of affairs. Such men and 
women have but one lamp by which their 
feet are guided, and that is the lamp of 
experience. From time to time, therefore, 
the American Peace Society is happy to 
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recall something of the ennobling visions 
and the fine accomplishments responsible 
for the soul of America. 


TESTED METHODS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL SETTLEMENT 

RIENDS of international peace do 

well to keep an eye to the possibilities 
of new and better methods than hereto- 
fore tried or known for settling interna- 
tional disputes. A healthy human spirit 
instinctively reaches for what is beyond 
its grasp. This is a fact of life properly 
dwelt upon by the poets. It is the genesis 
of progress. 

But the practical man faced with a 
difficulty will not ignore the familiar aids 
which experience has taught him are 
available and efficacious. The world need 
is not so much for new machinery to settle 
disputes as a new and better will to use 
the means at hand. Statesmen are not 
obliged to time their steps to the jazz of 
the hour. Wars need not be fought be- 
cause of any lack of better ways. 

There are plenty of means for settling 
disputes. All States, for example, have 
their diplomatic or consular representa- 
tives, through whom disputes are daily 
adjusted and through whom nearly all 
controversies may be amicably settled. 
The League of Nations, composed of 
diplomatic representatives, is a clearing 
house for this method of international 
negotiation and accommodation. The 
League is something else; but it is that. 
The mechanisms of diplomacy are always 
available. 

Where diplomacy has failed, there have 
been other methods frequently tried and 
not found wanting. They are also avail- 
able at any time. States in dispute, for 
example, confronted with the failure of 
the ordinary methods of diplomacy, have 
on many occasions found their difficulties 
to vanish upon the moderating counsel of 
a third party, in the interest of settlement 
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by negotiation. This procedure or method 
of composition may be launched upon the 
invitation of one or both parties to the 
dispute, or upon the initiative of a third 
and disinterested agent. This method of 
adjusting a difference is known to the 
history of international relations as a set- 
tlement by good offices—a term defined by 
the first Hague conference in 1899, and 
a method employed by Great Britain and 
Portugal as early as 1703. It was the 
réle played by President Roosevelt in the 
war between Japan and Russia. It is an 
ancient practice. 

There is the method of mediation—a 
method somewhat more formal than that 
of good offices, because the action of the 
mediator, usually taken upon the request 
of both parties to the dispute, goes beyond 
mere suggestion and indicates a way of 
settlement. The mediator serves under 
a mandate and often conducts negotia- 
tions. Mediation, while not always as 
readily acceptable, is quite as familiar as 
good offices. It was the method employed 
by France in a dispute between Great 
Britain and Sicily in 1836, by the Pope 
in a dispute between Germany and Spain 
in 1885, by Great Britain between Spain 
and Portugal in 1668, and in many other 
controversies. 

There is the method of the commission 
of inquiry, approved by both Hague con- 
ferences. This method of settlement 
carries with it more than a mere sugges- 
tion, more than an indication of what 
ought to be done; it is an adaptation of 
the jury system, a method of ascertaining 
the facts with the view that when the 
facts are known the solution will appear. 
This was the method employed in the 
well-known Dogger Bank case in 1904— 
an investigation which probably prevented 
a war between England and Russia. It 
is a plan carefully provided for in the 
projects prepared for the international 
commission of jurists by the American 
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Institute of International Law for the 
consideration of the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The commission of in- 
quiry is the central thought of over a 
score of treaties to which the United States 
is a party. 

There is the method of the council of 
conciliation. This method is also specially 
provided for in the projects drafted by 
the American Institute of International 
Law. It is the chief means of settlement 
set up in the Treaties of Locarno. The 
permanent council of conciliation not only 
collects the facts, it elucidates the ques- 
tions in dispute and endeavors to bring 
the parties to an agreement; indeed, it 
may fix the terms of settlement. 

There is the method of friendly com- 
posttion, where a controversy, upon the 
request of the parties to the dispute, is 
submitted to a third person, say the chief 
executive of a disinterested nation, when 
such person or chief executive assumes 
the functions of a “friendly compositor” 
and renders an award. This method 
proved most successful in the dispute be- 
tween Chile and Argentina a quarter of a 
century ago—a dispute settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties by the King 
of England. 

There is arbitration, resorted to since 
the beginning of history and introduced 
to our modern world by the Jay Treaty of 
1794. Since that time the United States 
has settled more than seventy eases by 
arbitration, not including many pecuniary 
issues which have been settled by that 
method. During our history as a nation 
the States of the world have submitted 
some 240 important cases to arbitration. 
Arbitration is more formal than any of 
the methods already enumerated. A 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, upon the 
initiative of John Hay, Secretary of State, 
with the aid of Russia and of Great 
Britain, was established by The Hague 
Conference in 1899. The first case pre- 
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sented to this arbitration tribunal in- 
volved an issue between Mexico and the 
United States. 
have been settled by the tribunal. In 
1908 Mr. Root, then Secretary of State, 
negotiated twenty-two arbitration treaties, 
under the terms of which the parties 
agreed to submit their disputes of a legal 
nature and relating to the interpretation 
of treaties, which it has not been possible 
to settle by diplomacy, to that tribunal. 
There remains the method of judicial 


Nearly a score of cases 


settlement. The processes of arbitration 
may relate to legal disputes, but often 
have to do primarily with problems in 
equity. settlement has to do 
with legal disputes only. Arbitration may 
deal with political disputes; not so with 
the court of justice. A court of justice 
cannot compromise, as a court of arbitra- 
tion may, and sometimes should. For- 
tunately, the world has both a Permanent 
Yourt of International Arbitration and a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
each with headquarters in the Palace of 
Peace at The Hague. 

The methods here mentioned, not al- 
practice, 


Judicial 


ways wholly differentiated in 
clearly indicate that our world lacks noth- 
ing in the nature of method or machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional differences. 


A DIRECTION OF ADVANCE 
FOR 1926 

7 HILE there is no lack of methods 
for settling international disputes, 
there is one sad hole in the armor of in- 
ternational peace. All of the methods 
referred to are dependent upon the rules 
and principles recognized by States as 
binding upon them in their relations with 
each other. These rules and principles 
are set forth in treaties and conventions, 
in court decisions, in pronouncements by 
States, in the writings of jurists, and in 
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These, taken to- 
Then 
there are of the 
exigencies of modern life, for which no 
Lacking co-ordination, all 


the customs of peoples. 
gether, make up international law. 
new matters, because 
law exists. 
these present a confusion, a weakness, in 
our international situation, sadly in need 
of remedy. Confronted with this situation 
as between persons within States, govern- 
ments met the condition by the passage 
of laws, bewildering now because of their 
number. But, as between States, perhaps 
our greatest concern is the absence of in- 
regulations, clearly phrased 
The international situa- 


ternational 
and understood. 
tion, from the point of view of legal rela- 
tions, is little short of anarchy. 

This anarchy permeates the views of 
There is a marked lack of 
the “authorities” on 
There is 


the jurists. 
agreement among 
international law. one school 
made up of men bent upon new and un- 
tried methods of bringing order out of 
the chaos. They are not interested in the 
older methods of international conference 
for the development of international law. 
They look for a revolution in method. 
They have little faith in any codification 
of international Codification they 
interpret to mean the unification of exist- 
ing national laws; the restatement of ex- 
isting law; or the passage of new legisla- 
tion. These modern reformers see no hope 
for the codification of any of these. They 
prefer international organization for the 
direct settlement of differences as they 
may arise, and for the indirect develop- 
international law out of these 


law. 


ment of 
settlements. 

There is another school, however, dif- 
ferent in kind. The followers of this 
school remove the difficulties facing the 
members of the other by dividing interna- 
tional law into two kinds, the first relating 
to general matters upon which practically 
all nations of the world agree, the other 
to special persons or customs peculiar to 
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given schools of jurisprudence or to 
regional problems. The followers of this 
school believe that difficulties of codifying 
international law become greatly simpli- 
fied by this classification; for when they 
speak of codification they are concerned 
primarily with establishing the first kind 
of law, the general rules of international 
law by agreement of all the nations—a 
set of universally accepted principles which 
shall be to all nations what the Constitu- 
tion of our country is to our Forty-eight 
States. When this is done, the other, the 
particular matters can be more easily 
brought under the rules of law. 

The first school is made up in the main 
of the friends of the League of Nations; 
the second contains those who look with 
favor upon an international conference 
of duly accredited delegates from all the 
nations for the purpose of agreeing upon 
these general laws, consonant with the 
rules and customs of all nations. 

Both schools agree that certainty in the 
law is desirable. The fact that there are 
differences in legal practices, of races, of 
languages, of policies, make it difficult in- 
deed to conceive of any codification of in- 
ternational law in its specific phases. But 
the victorious powers found comparatively 
little difficulty in codifying their views of 
a victory in terms of a covenant at Paris. 
The developments of the League of Na- 
tions grow out of that covenant. Codifi- 
cation, therefore, in its larger aspects, is 
not an impossible task. Our fathers codi- 
fied law with no little success in 1787. 
International law for the Western Hemis- 
phere has been codified and set before the 
twenty-one republics of our western world. 

This codification is so necessary, par- 
ticularly for the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice; it is so generally 
urged, so distinctly demanded, particularly 
in America, that it is reasonable to expect 
that the year 1926 will witness a clearer 
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definition of international law and more 
positive steps towards its codification in 
its larger forms. 

This clearing up of the ground will 
mean three kinds of effort: The further 
extension of special treaties and agree- 
ments, such as those of Locarno; educa- 
tion; and renewed effort at the clarifica- 
tion of those rules and customs agreeable 
to all nations—the codification of Inter- 
national law. 

The processes of education, which in- 
clude the other two, are already widely 
provided for. There are the rapidly de- 


veloping courses in international law 
among the colleges and universities of 
the world. There are the international law 
societies, particularly the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, with headqurters in Eu- 
rope; the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, in this hemisphere; the As- 
sociation of International Law, not to 
the 
nationale, the Iberian Institute of Com- 
Then, of 


course, there is the Academy of Interna- 


mention Union Juridique Inter- 


partive Law, and the rest. 
tional Law, at The Hague, inaugurated in 


1923, 


by students many of whom are sent by 


with its summer courses, attended 


their governments. 

Never before in the history of the world, 
it may be said without exaggeration, has 
the “war to end war” been so nearly won 
as now. That is a fact worth thinking 
upon at the beginning of our new year. 
The next point of attack, if we may use 
the word, is in the legislative development 
of world organization. Since justice can 
express itself only in terms of law, and 
since there can be no worthy peace be- 
tween States save in terms of Justice, 
the challenge of this new year is to ad- 
vance with all the power at our command 
the government of States by due processes 
of law. 
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GENERAL PERSHING’S 
DIFFICULTIES 


AY is not well with General Persh- 
ing’s attempts to bring about a settle- 
ment of the long-standing dispute between 
Chile and Peru. There are conflicting re- 
ports in regard to the situation, and our 
State Department as well as the embas- 
sies of Peru and Chile are maintaining 
a perfect silence about the case. One fact 
seems to be established, and that is that 
the Chilean Minister in Bern, Mr. Mande- 
ville, did present to the Secretary of the 
League of Nations, on December 2, a state- 
ment in which he pointed out that Chile 
wishes the plebiscite to be held imme- 
diately ; that Chile has always accepted the 
decisions of General Pershing; that the 
delay in holding the plebiscite is due to 
Peruvian duplicity; that the situation in 
the interior provinces is quiet, although 
there have been “incidents” along the 
boundaries; that General Pershing has 
probably been badly advised by his Ameri- 
can associates, who hardly speak Spanish ; 
and that Chile is determined to give all 
the guarantees that General Pershing may 
require. It was also pointed out that any 
postponement of the plebiscite will have 
great political results, not to mention 
financial and economic dangers. This 
statement by Chile to the League of Na- 
tions has left an unfavorable impression 
in Washington. The effect upon the 
situation in South America cannot be said 
to be promising. When steps are being 
taken to adjust the dispute according to 
a method accepted in full by both Chile 
and Peru, the introduction of another au- 
thority can only bring about confusion. 
The wrangling which General Pershing is 
obliged to witness must be discouraging. 
This wrangling seems to be growing worse. 
The efforts toward agreement are handi- 
capped. Since the success of the plan to 
settle this dispute depends upon General 
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Pershing’s moral authority and mental 
ability, these evidences of efforts to weaken 
and to undermine are discouraging. 
The evidences of confusion are plain. 
Under date of November 24 the Chilean 
commissioner refused to take part in fur- 
ther discussions until steps are taken to 
set a date for the plebiscite. In a speech 
at Arica he charged that the American 
members of the American staff were “sow- 
ing war, discord, and hatred” between the 
two nations. This break is supposed to 
have been due to the requirements of Gen- 
eral Pershing that the Peruvians should 
have free entry into the territory in dis- 
pute, and to the fact that Chilean officials 
who had been removed from office upon 
General Pershing’s request were still al- 
lowed to remain in the provinces and in 
official positions. The general impression 
in Arica at that time was, however, that 
the break in the plebiscitary proceedings 
would merely delay the elections. The 
cruiser Denver was ordered to Arica No- 
vember 25, to relieve the Rochester, which 
has been in Arica since General Pershing’s 
arrival. General Pershing promised, No- 
vember 27, to present a motion to the next 
meeting of the plebiscitary commission, 
proposing dates for registration, appeals, 
and elections, thus acceding to the wish 
of the Chilean commissioner. It was in 
the face of these facts that Chile presented 
her note to the League of Nations. The 
proclamation issued by General Pershing, 
and approved by the commission early in 
November, appears elsewhere in these col- 
These seem to be all of the facts 
On the whole, 


umns. 
available at the moment. 
they are not encouraging. 
It is difficult to escape the conviction 
that Chile, realizing that her case is lost, 
is bound to save something out of the 
situation by adding to the confusion. 
And yet the disinterestedness of our 
Commission will emerge and impress at 
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the last Peruvians, Chileans, and the 
world with the fact that now is the ac- 
cepted time for the settlement of this long- 
drawn-out controversy. 


HENRI BERENGER, appointed 
e Ambassador from France to the 
United States on December 8, will be re- 
ceived here with every kindness and con- 
sideration. The United States sympa- 
thizes with the French view, that it will 
be an advantage to have as the diplomatic 
representative of France in Washington a 
man so peculiarly qualified to treat with 
our government concerning the questions 
outstanding between us and France. Con- 
versations there will be. They may spread 
over many months. At no particular mo- 
ment, we understand, will publicity be di- 
rected to these conversations. The hurry 
and crescendo of emotion with the possi- 
bility of failure and disappointment should 
be avoided. It is well that France and the 
United States are at a meeting of minds 
upon this point. 


HE decisions of the Permanent Court 

of International Justice and of the 
Council of the League of Nations relative 
to Mosul fail to carry conviction that the 
problem is being adjusted according to the 
principles of judicial settlement. The de- 
cision of the Council is described by the 
friends of the League as courageous. As 
in the case of the Greco-Bulgarian settle- 
ment, Geneva feels that these activities add 
to the prestige of the League. A special 
cable to the New York Times under date 
of December 17 says that it is argued in 
Geneva that its recent success, particularly 
in the dispute between Greece and Bul- 
garia, serves “as an excellent object lesson 
to small nations whose exaggerated sense 
of their importance threatens the peace 
of the world.” Such views are not hope- 
ful; they are harmful. The sense of ex- 
aggerated importance is not confined to 
small nations. Furthermore, the attitude 
of mind typified by such a statement is 
the temper that begets not peace, but war. 
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HE churches of America seem to be 

more alive to the problem of abolish- 
ing the war system than for some time. 
Mr. Fred B. Smith, who has assumed the 
chairmanship of the executive committee 
of the American branch of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through 
the Churches, announces that he purposes 
to devote the rest of his life in campaign- 
ing in behalf of world peace. He says 
that he believes that the abolition of war 
is the paramount world issue. He dis- 
covers that ominous war clouds still hover 
over the nations, but he firmly believes 
that war can be abolished. He holds that 
the great hope will only be realized through 
the co-operation of all the agencies which 
believe in God, and that this message is 
the highest and most compelling Christian 
apologetic. He says pointedly that Chris- 
tianity will not become the religion of the 
world in a million years unless it can be 
purged of its war traditions. The noblest 
service, he believes, that can be rendered 
to America is to have her assume her full 
place in this great undertaking. Various 
denominations have recently been holding 
their annual conferences. All of these 
gatherings revealed a similar faith and 
enthusiasm. 

Our own view is that international peace 
cannot wait for the Christianizing of the 
world. There are some 566,000,000 Chris- 
tians, of whom 273,500,000 are Roman 
Catholics, 121,801,000 Orthodox Catholics, 
and 170,900,000 of whom are Protestants. 
Over against these 566 million Christians 
there are 1,052,568,000 non-Christians, of 
whom 219,000,000 are Mohammedans, 
133,161,000 Buddhists, 210,400,000 Hin- 
dus, and 301,155,000 Confucianists and 
Taoists. In other words only a third of 
the world is Christian, and this confined 
mainly to the peoples of Europe, America, 
and Abyssinia. International peace must 
mean the International co-operation of 
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An 
elementary first principle in the work for 


peoples from all of these religions. 


International peace is to recognize this 
fact. 


“6 HE United States has taken over 

the government of six of our neigh- 
bors—Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and Panama. Marines are 
located in each of these nations to protect 
native presidents who are friendly to the 
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United States. Uncle Sam does not in- 
tend to treat these people of darker races 
as equals,” etc., etc. These are views 
quoted in the press from remarks by a 
distinguished professor of government at 
Harvard University, at a recent meeting 
in the Rankin Memorial Chapel, at that 
institution of learning. One may be par- 
doned for wondering what joy a professor 
of government can derive from such an 
unhappy and inaccurate condemnation of 
his own government. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 





CONTINUED CRISIS IN FRANCE 


HE political crisis in France continues 

unabated. Governments are formed 
and fall in rapid succession and still 
the great problem that underlies all 
of France’s difficulties—the question of 
finance—remains unsolved. The latest de- 
velopments have been the fall of the Pain- 
levé cabinet, the creation of a Briand Min- 
istry, the resignation of Minister of Fi- 
nance Loucheur, and the appointment in 
his place of Senator Doumer. 





Fall of the Painlevé Government 


M. Painlevé’s Government resigned on 
November 22, following its defeat on arti- 
cle 5 of its financial plan bill. This article 
provided for a more or less forced con- 
solidation of the short-term debts which 
shortly fall due, with the exception of the 
bonds of national defense. The whole op- 
position declared that to do anything else 
than simply pay these short-term debts 
as they fell due was, in fact, a repudiation 
of its engagements by the State and would 
have a disastrous effect upon French credit 
as a whole. 

A resolution was moved for the recon- 
sideration of article 5. M. Painlevé, in 
opposing it, put the question. By a bare 
majority of 28 votes—277 against 249— 
the resolution was rejected and the govern- 
ment saved for the moment. 


In this vote the Communists took no 
part. The issue did not interest them. 
But when article 5 itself came to the vote, 
the Communists, true to their normal prac- 


tice, went into the anti-governmental 
lobby. The result of this addition to the 


already swollen opposition was the defeat 
of the government on a vital issue by one 
vote—277 against 276. 





Briand’s Return to the Premiership 


After several futile attempts to form a 
cabinet, President Doumergue finally en- 
trusted Aristide Briand with the task of 
premiership. On November 29 Briand an- 
nounced to M. Doumergue that he had 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet as fol- 
lows: 

M. Aristide Briand, Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. René Re- 
noult, Justice; M. Camille Chautemps, In- 
terior; M. Loucheur, Finance; M. Pain- 
levé, War; M. Georges Leygues, Marine; 
M. Daladier, Public Instruction; M. de 
Monzie, Public Works; M. Daniel-Vin- 
cent, Commerce; M. Léon Perrier, Colo- 
nies; M. Jean Durand, Agriculture; M. 
Jourdain, Pensions; M. Durafour, Labor 
and Health. 

The following Under-Secretaries of 
State have been appointed: M. Pierre 
Laval (Prime Minister’s Office and For- 
eign Office), M. Paul Morel (Finance), 
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M. Ossola (War), M. Laurent Eynac 
(Aeronautics), M. Daniélou (Mercantile 
Marine), M. Chauvin (Liberated Re- 
gions), M. Paul Benazet (Technical and 
Physical Education), and M. Levasseur 
(High Commissioner for Housing). 

The most important of these appoint- 
ments was, of course, that of M. Loucheur. 
It is no secret that M. Briand, with a view 
to insuring the support of the Senate in 
advance, would have preferred a Senator 
as Minister of Finance. But his candi- 
dates, who were M. Doumer and M. 
Bérenger, were objected to by the extreme 
section of the Radical Party as being too 
conservative in their ideas. M.- Briand, 
therefore, fell back on M. Loucheur, but 
this suggestion was disapproved by those 
who remembered the Socialistic amend- 
ments which he had moved to the Pain- 
levé Finance Bill. Eventually, M. Briand 
effected a compromise by agreeing to the 
appointment of a consultative committee 
of financial authorities which should be 
able to bring weighty representative opin- 
ion to bear on the proposals of M. Lou- 
cheur himself. On these conditions the 
appointment was accepted. 

This is the eighth cabinet that M. Bri- 
and has formed since July 24, 1909, and 
he has been a minister 15 times since 
March 14, 1906. 


Briand’s Declaration of Policy 


The new government’s declaration of 
policy was as follows: 

We have decided to ask you at once to 
vote the measures which will enable us to 
avoid having recourse to the consolidation 
of any portion of the national debt. But we 
are going through a difficult period. We are 
compelled to ask from Parliament temporary 
facilities which will be limited to the abso- 
lute needs of our treasury, and we shall set 
before you today the measures which con- 
stitute the counterpart of that operation, en- 
abling its reabsorption to be effected in a 
short time. 

The government will place before you also 
a number of measures which will provide 
definite revenues for the independent sinking 
fund. These revenues will be drawn from 
all forms of acquired wealth in such a way 
as to avoid prejudicing the productivity of 
the country. The reconstruction of our 
finances could not be ultimately brought about 
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without a loyal understanding with the great 
nations which the war has made our cred- 
itors. 

We without intermission 
the negotiations with our allies regarding 
our debts, convinced that our allies and 
friends will not fail to take into account our 
circumstances and the necessity of collaborat- 


shall continue 


ing in the restoration of our currency, in or- 


der to make possible the execution of the 
agreements which have already been con- 
cluded. 


The statement added that the govern- 
ment intends to clear up the situation in 
Syria and Moroeco, guided by the spirit 
of peace. It was stated that a reduction 
in the period of military service will be 
rendered possible as a result of the French 
Government’s policy of international 
agreements. 


Loucheur’s Speedy Fall 


Finance Minister Loucheur’s tenure of 
office proved to be very short. When he 
appeared before the Parliament with his 
program of financial reforms, he was de- 
feated and immediately resigned. His 
place was taken by Senator Doumer. 


Possibilities of a Dictatorship 


In the meantime there is developing in 
France a movement in favor of a dictator- 
ship along the Fascist lines. 

The first French Fascist organization 
has been founded in Paris. Its founders 
are certain minor reactionaries of the 
Royalist school; its adherents belong to a 
sort of snobbish youth that has hitherto 
found an outlet for its high spirits in 
the ranks of the Camelots du Roi. 

The speeches of the founders were ex- 
tremely apologetic and not calculated to 
minister to Signor Mussolini’s pride. “We 
are not Italians,” declared M. Jacques 
Arthuys; “ours will not be an Italian type 
of Fascism. It will not be a Fascism of 
the bludgeon and castor-oil bottle, but a 
Fascism adapted to our French tempera- 
ment, more thoughtful and measured.” 

For the rest, the pure Fascist doctrine 

yas expounded. Liberalism was over, and 

an end must be put to all politics, poli- 
ticians, and parties. Parliaments were 
out of date. In their place must be put 
a dictator who could impose discipline. 

In the place of parliamentarism, which 
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has now fallen into contempt, said M. 
Georges Valois quite frankly, only two 
alternative forms of government present 
themselves—Communism and _ Fascism. 
But for right-thinking, respectable people 
was there any choice? Communism had 
brought Russia to ruin, and Fascism “had 
restored their ancient grandeur to two 
nations that had degenerated.” In a ter- 
rific peroration he announced the aim of 
French Fascism, “to suppress parliamen- 
tarism, and when that was done to give to 
the new national State a real chief.” 

Amid the strains of the Marseillaise the 
new legions were given their flags, and, 
well escorted by police, marched solemnly 
to the grave of the Unknown Soldier, there 
to dedicate themselves. They passed un- 
noticed through the streets, for they have 
discarded the black shirt of the Italian 
Fascist for one of a more hygienic blue, 
which hardly differs, however, from that 
worn by the ordinary working man. 

The press of the Left has assumed an 
ironic tone toward the Fascist movement, 
attempting to ridicule it out of existence. 
It also demands that the movement show 
its real face by pushing its leaders into 
the limelight, and accuses ex-President 
Millerand of being the real guiding spirit 
of French Fascism. 


MOSUL 


"PF HE question of the disposition of the 

Mosul Vilayet, which has been a point 
of contention between Great Britain and 
Turkey for several vears, has now, at last, 
been finally disposed of, so far as the for- 
mal side of the matter is concerned. The 
decision handed by the Council of the 
League of Nations, sitting as a court of 
arbitration, has definitely assigned Mosul 
to Great Britain. Whether or not Turkey 
accepts this decision, or whether she at- 
tempts to dispute it by force of arms, re- 
mains to be seen. 


Story of the Mosul Controversy 


The Mosul controversy began imme- 
diately after the war. In accepting the 


League mandate for Mesopotamia, or Iraq, 
Great Britain insisted upon the inclusion 
in the mandated territory of the Mosul 
Turkey refused to accede to this 


district. 
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arrangement. ‘lhe question came up at 
the Lausanne Conference and threatened 
for a time to disrupt that parley. It was 
disposed of by an agreement that the mat- 
ter be referred to the Council of the 
League. In the course of the negotiations, 
the Marquis of Curzon assured the Turks 
that their representatives would have a 
voice in the making of the decision. This 
assurance was in direct contradiction to 
the procedure of the League Council, on 
the point of unanimity, the rule being that 
the interested powers do not vote. 

However, when the Mosui question came 
up before the League Assembly last Sep- 
tember, the Turkish representatives re- 
fused to accept the authority of the Coun- 
cil and insisted upon their right to exer- 
cise their veto over any decisions made by 
the Council. The question was then re- 
ferred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, at The Hague. Specifi- 
cally the court was asked for a ruling con- 
cerning Article 3, paragraph 2, of the 
Treaty of Lausanne. The Council asked 
the court’s opinion regarding the nature 
of the decision to be taken by it in this 
case (arbitration, recommendation, or sim- 
ple mediation). In the next place, it re- 
quested the court to state whether the de- 
cision must be unanimous or might be 
taken by a majority, and whether the rep- 
resentatives of the parties interested might 
take part in the vote. 


The Court’s Decision 


The decision of the court was made on 
November 21 at a public sitting. After 
a detailed analysis of Article 3 of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, the court arrives at 
the following conclusion: the intention of 
the parties in providing for recourse to the 
Council was to assure a definitive and 
binding solution of the dispute—that is 
to say, the definitive determination of the 
frontier. This conclusion is confirmed by 
a comparison of Article 3 with other 
clauses of the same treaty, and is not 
weakened by an examination of the pre- 
paratory work or of facts subsequent to 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

As to the legal nature of this definitive 
and binding solution, the court observes 
that if the word “arbitration” is taken 
in a wide sense—characterized by the bind- 
ing force of the pronouncement made by 
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a third party to whom the interested par- 
ties have had recourse—the Council’s de- 
cision is an “arbitral award,” although 
very different from the conception of ar- 
bitration contained in The Hague Con- 
vention of 1907—a conception which is 
not applicable to the functions of the 
Council. These functions, as defined in 
Article 15 of the Covenant, consist in 
making recommendations without binding 
force; but, as in the case of the deter- 
mination of the frontier of Upper Silesia, 
there is nothing to prevent the parties, by 
an agreement entered into beforehand, 
from recognizing that, in so far as they 
are concerned, the recommendations of the 
Council will have the effect of a decision 
which compulsorily settles the dispute. 

Since the decision which the Council 
is to take in this case is more than a sim- 
ple “recommendation,” a fortiori it differs 
from “simple mediation.” But the par- 
ties, in having recourse to the Council, 
certainly did not lose sight of the concili- 
ation procedure, which forms an essential 
part of the functions of that body. 

As to the second question, whether the 
Council’s decision is to be unanimous or 
may he taken by a majority, the Court con- 
cludes, for reasons based on an examina- 
tion of the covenant, that the decision 
must be unanimous; but, on grounds taken 
from the same source, it also expresses 
the opinion that the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of the interested parties shall 
not be counted in ascertaining whether 
the decision is unanimous. 

The court, therefore, is of opinion: 

(1) That the “decision to be taken” 
by the Council of the League will be bind- 
ing on the parties, and will constitute a 
definitive determination of the frontier 
between Turkey and Iraq. 

(2) That the “decision to be taken” 
must be taken by a unanimous vote, the 
representatives of the parties taking part 
in the voting, but their votes not being 
counted in ascertaining whether there is 
unanimity. 


Turkish Reaction to the Hague Decision 


According to a communiqué published 
by the Agence Anatolie, The Hague de- 
cision, “pronounced under _ influences 
which are well known,” was expected at 
Angora. It is declared that the decision 
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manifestly flouts the clear principles of 
justice and has produced a very bad im- 
pression of the value and character of 
The Hague Tribunal, which hitherto has 
been considered as the organ of interna- 
tional justice. ‘That portion of the de- 
cision referring to participation of the two 
parties in the vote has specially aroused 
ridicule. 

The comments of the press show equal 
discontent. The Vakit says the decision 
is proof of Turkey’s good sense in not be- 
coming a member of the League of Na- 
tions, and, though the second ruling is less 
favorable to the British thesis, the news- 
paper wants to know whether representa- 
tives of the British dominions will have 
the right to take part in the final vote of 
the League. 

The Jumhuriet declares that Turkey 
will not accept the decision, which is not 
based on justice, and the journal then pro- 
ceeds to define justice in the terms of the 
Turkish thesis. The Jumhurtet maintains 
that unanimity in favor of the Turkish 
point of view is impossible in the League 
dominated by Britain, and as also it is 
difficult to obtain unanimity for Great 
Britain, it is to be expected that the 
League will apply to The Hague Court to 
give a decision by majority. Thus the de- 
cision will be postponed by the intrigues 
of Great Britain, which will seck to profit 
by possible domestic difficulties in Turkey. 


Action of the League Council 


The League Council lost no time in act- 
ing on The Hague decision. At its De- 
cember meeting it decided the controversy 
in favor of Great Britain, on the basis of 
the boundary recommended by its com- 
mission of inquiry, sent to Mosul last year. 


NEW FRENCH COMMISSIONER 
IN SYRIA 


EPORTS from Damascus indicate that 
the recall of General Sarrail, the 
French High Commissioner in Syria. and 
the appointment in his place of a civilian, 
M. de Jouvenel, have produced a very 
good impression in that troubled area. 
General Sarrail is generally accused of 
having been the principal cause of all the 
trouble there. The Damascus correspond- 
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ent of the London Times says that the ad- 
ministration of Syria under the General 
has been radically different from that 
which had existed before his appointment, 
and reports a prominent local citizen as 
saying that “under Sarrail France has 
exported to Syria the political and re- 
ligious differences that have for so long 
characterized her own life, and the result 
has been disastrous for Syria, as well as 
for France herself. 


Causes of the Druse Affair 


It is now generally admitted that the 
causes of the Druse uprising have been as 
follows: General Sarrail’s refusal to in- 
quire into the justification for the objec- 
tions raised by the Druses to the return 
of the French Governor, Captain Carbillet, 
who had gone on leave; his discourteous 
rebuff to the deputation which had come 
to Beirut expressly to lay the Druse case 
before him; his subsequent order that the 
deputation should be allowed to go to Da- 
mascus to see the local authorities, and— 
grave breach of Arab ideas of hospital- 
ity—arrested on its arrival—all of them— 
acts that offended against the first prin- 
ciples of governing Oriental peoples. The 
Druses had no desire to revolt. They were 
themselves suffering economically, as their 
harvest had failed, and they were well 
aware that hostilities could but mean an 
intensification of their economic distress. 
They were, in fact, prepared to accept a 
French Governor, although by treaty they 
were entitled to have one of their own. 
But they did not want the officer General 
Sarrail insisted on sending back, because 
he had proved out of sympathy with their 
ideas, and had tried, they contended, to 
break down and infringe their old customs 
and practices. They could not, however, 
allow to pass unnoticed the slights suffered 
by their representatives and their chiefs. 
So they acted in the manner most natural 
to a proud and virile tribe such as theirs, 
and attacked the French garrison in 
Sueida, the capital of the Jebel Druse. 
The subsequent events and the manner in 
which General Sarrail tried to hide them 
are current history, and even today, three 
months later, French prestige is not vet 
restored in the Jebel Druse, while it has 
since suffered severely everywhere else in 
the country. 
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Brigandage and Politics 


There was a political side to the Da- 
mascus trouble, as there is to the wave of 
brigandage that is at present sweeping 
over the country. Even circles which at 
the outset were strongly of the opinion 
that the outbreak was merely one of pure 
lawlessness, now agree that behind the 
irruption of brigands into Damascus on 
October 18 was the idea of starting a gen- 
eral insurrection. There had, it is al- 
leged, been a tacit understanding between 
those arranging the movements outside 
and certain people within the city that on 
the arrival of the bands the signal should 
be given for a general rising against the 
French. That the populace knew some- 
thing was in the wind may be assumed 
from the fact that parents had already 
withdrawn their children from the schools 
on the Saturday, the day before the bri- 
gands appeared in the city. The plan 
failed, however, because, when the time 
came, those who were to give the signal 
had not the courage to take action, alleg- 
ing that the men who had come in were 
inkufficient in number to warrant the 
townsfolk joining in—as indeed they were. 

To that extent the authorities were per- 
haps right in their assumption that there 
was a revolutionary movement on foot. 
At no moment, however, was it a serious 
menace. No more than 250 men entered 
from outside, and the total number of 
armed men operating at one time never ex- 
ceeded 500. Indeed, there are many who 
affirm that the figure was well under 
that number. But, even accepting for ar- 
gument’s sake the French contention, it is 
incredible that, considering all that had 
happened during the previous weeks, the 
authorities should ever have allowed a situ- 
ation to arise where, according to them, it 
became a military necessity to destroy part 
of the city. 


The New Commissioner’s Policy 


M. de Jouvenel, the new High Commis- 
sioner, arrived in Syria at the beginning of 
December, and took the first opportunities 
that presented themselves to make a series 
of significant statements regarding the 
policy he intends to pursue. In bestowing 
the Croix de Guerre on General Gamelin, 
the commander of the French troops in 
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Syria, M. de Jouvenel said that France 
preferred peace to victory, but as pillage 
and massacre had compelled her to fight, 
the operations would continue until se- 
curity had been restored in the whole of 
the territory which had been entrusted to 
France by the League, and until it was 
possible to establish the independence and 
prosperity to which the peoples of the 
Lebanon and Syria aspire and which the 
present revolt alone retarded. 

Later, receiving the foreign press, he 
promised to removed the recent disabili- 
ties and to give the fullest facilities in the 
future. He asked a delegate to discuss 
matters with him and added that whatever 
impressions and views he had formed be- 
fore he had naturally readjusted in the 
light of what he saw on the spot, and it 
would be a little time before he would be 
able to decide on his actions. 

In his address to the Rasheya garrison 
M. de Jouvenel said, significantly, that if 
it was permitted to him shortly to organize 
in the Lebanon the institutions which 
made free peoples, it would be thanks to 
their heroism. He added that if he was 
unable to accord today to the whole of 
Syria the benefits of these institutions the 
fault lay with those who conducted them- 
selves as enemies. 

This was obviously a hint to the rebels, 
and it can be inferred that if the revolt 
continues in Syria the new High Commis- 
sioner will tackle the question of consti- 
tutional reforms in the Lebanon as soon 
as it is cleared, without waiting for the 
pacification of the rest of the country. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN 
POLAND 


HE crisis caused by the resignation of 

the Grabski Cabinet, which held office 
from December 20, 1923, to November 13, 
1925, lasted for a whole week, but after 
various attempts M. Skrzynski succeeded 
on November 20 in forming a new govern- 
ment on a broad parliamentary basis. At 
first Skrzynski had endeavored to form 
an all-national coalition, but the first at- 
tempt failed, owing to the resistance of 
the parties of the Left. The attempt of 
M. Rataj, the marshal of the House of 
Deputies, to form a government of the 
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Center with the Left likewise broke down. 
Thereupon Skrzynski was asked to form 
an “Officials’”’ Cabinet, but he did not 
accept the invitation, and it was precisely 
the danger of such a government that 
finally induced the political parties to take 
up once more the idea of a coalition on 
a broad basis and to make the necessary 
sacrifices for its realization. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic entrusted M. Skrzyn- 
ski for the third time with the task of 
forming a government, and this time M. 
Skrzynski succeeded. 

On November 20 the Polish President 
issued a decree in which the following 
Ministers were nominated : 

Dr. Alexander Skrzynski, Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewiz, Interior; Jerzy 
Zdziechowski, Finance; Dr. Stefan Pie- 
chocki, Justice; Dr. Stanislaw Grabski, 
Religious Cults and Public Instruction ; 
Dr. Wiadystaw Kiernik, Agriculture and 
State Domains; Stanislaw Osiecki, Indus- 
try and Commerce; Adam Chadzynski, 
Railways; Jedrzej Moraczewski, Public 
Works; Bronislaw Ziemieski, Labor and 
Social Welfare; Gen. Stefan Majewski, 
Administrator of War Ministry; Jdézef 
Radwan, Administrator of Agricultural 
Reforms. 

Of the above-mentioned ministers four 
are in the cabinet as experts, and as such 
do not represent any political party. They 
are Skrzynski, Raczkiewicz, Majewski, and 
Radwan. From the W. Grabski Govern- 
ment there remain as ministers M. Skrzyn- 
ski, who is also Prime Minister; M. St. 
Grabski, M. Raczkiewicz, and M. Radwan. 
MM. Moraczewski, Kiernik, Osiecki, and 
Ziemiecki have been ministers in former 
Polish governments. MM. Chadzynski Pie- 
chocki, and Zdziechowski are in office for 
the first time. The Skrzynski Cabinet is 
the thirteenth since the creation of the 
Republic. 

The Skrzynski Government is based on 
the People’s National Union, which has 
99 seats in the House of Deputies, the 
Piast party (50 seats), the Christian 
Democrats (44 seats), the Polish Socialist 
Party (41 seats), and the National Labor 
Party (18 seats). It possesses, therefore, 
a majority of thirty, the House of Deputies 
containing 444 deputies. In addition, the 


Christian-National Party has promised its 
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support in matters of State necessity. The 
Wyzwolenie Party has so far maintained 
an undecided attitude, but its entry into 
the coalition is being counted upon and 
the portefeuille of the Ministry of Agri- 
cultural Reforms is being kept aside for 
it; also, the Jewish Club has promised its 
support on condition that its demands re- 
garding economic affairs and schools, etc., 
are fulfilled. 

In his speech of November 25 in the 
Sejm, M. Skrzynski emphasized the fact 
that Poland would continue to co-operate 
closely with Czechoslovakia. This co-opera- 
tion had already been shown at Locarno, 
where he and Dr. BeneS, the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, had followed the same 
policy. The signature of the Locarno 
treaties would without any doubt act as 
a guarantee of lasting peace for Europe. 

Referring to economic affairs, M. 
Skrzynski declared that the government 
would do all in its power to maintain the 
level of the zloty. No notes would be 
printed without cover. In the near future 
the Finance Minister would bring before 
the Sejm the new finance reform measures. 

Economies were necessary, but the ex- 
penditure on the army could not be ex- 
cessively reduced. The necessity for the 
execution of land reform was recognized 
by all the parliamentary parties. The 
land-reform measure would be definitively 
put into operation in 1926. Long-term 
credits would be granted to agriculture 
and industry alike. 


HOMELESS CHILDREN IN RUSSIA 


HE Moscow correspondent of the 

Manchester Guardian sends to his 
newspaper a fearful description of a truly 
tragic social problem confronting Russia 
at the present time. War and famine, he 
says, have created in Russia a whole army 
of homeless orphans and waifs. These 
ragged, dirty, and destitute children, “bez- 
prizorni,” as the Russians call them, are 
to be found in every large Russian center ; 
and they have come to represent a social 
problem of the first magnitude. While 


accurate statistics are naturally difficult to 
compile, it has been recently estimated 
that there are 9,000 bezprizorni in the city 
of Moscow and 69,000 in the North Cau- 
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casus region, and a Moscow newspaper de- 
clared that there are 300,000 such waifs 
all over the Soviet Union. 

These cast-off children, who have mostly 
lost their parents in war, in famine, or 
in the epidemics of disease which swept 
Russia during the period of civil war, 
represent a very grave source of infectious 
disease and criminality in the life of the 
country. Few of them are normal in 
mind or in body. Doctors who have had 
an opportunity to examine some of these 
children after they were brought in off 
the streets testify that many of them are 
sexual perverts and drug addicts, and it 
is a known fact that the dealers who sup- 
ply cocaine to the Moscow underworld of- 
ten use these children as their agents. 

The bezprizorni live by begging and 
stealing, and some ominous cases of more 
serious crimes of violence on their part 
have already been reported. The Soviet 
authorities are coming to realize more and 
more that unless these children are re- 
claimed the adult criminal population of 
Russia will be formidably augmented dur- 
ing the next decade. 

A few years ago the existence of the 
bezprizorni might have been attributed to 
the sheer inability of the State to support 
the country’s legions of homeless children. 
Today this is not the case. If it were 
merely a matter of providing food and 
clothes and shelter, the Soviet Govern- 
ment could doubtless solve the waif prob- 
lem. 

But the bezprizorni, for the most part, 
are not docile children who can easily be 
eared for. Years of adventurous wander- 
ing life, stealing rides on trains, exploring 
the streets of Moscow, lying in wait early 
in the morning to filch the potatoes or 
apples or carrots of a drowsy peasant on 
his way to market, all these experiences 
have developed in them a vagabond spirit 
which rebels at even the mildest forms of 
control. Then they go about mostly in 
gangs, under the leadership of the oldest, 
strongest, and most reckless of their num- 
ber; and these gangs have acquired a firm 
hold on their members. A deserter may 
expect to be beaten or even stabbed if he 
falls in with his old companions. 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the attempts to place these 
waifs in children’s homes have not always 
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met with success. In some cases, when 
numbers of bezprizorni were introduced 
into a children’s home, they completely 
upset the discipline of the institution. 

Theoretically, probably the most hope- 
ful of the government’s experiments in 
dealing with the waif problem is the estab- 
lishment of farm colonies. The lack of a 
trained directing personnel for such col- 
onies is keenly felt, however, and some So- 
viet authorities on social welfare are now 
inclined to favor the idea of placing run- 
away children with private peasant fami- 
lies. A peasant who adopts an orphan gets 
an extra share of land and a small sum 
of money for the expenses of bringing up 
the child. 


CHINESE TARIFF CONFERENCE 


HE successful termination of the Pe- 
4 king Tariff Conference augurs well for 
an improvement of the Chinese situation 
in terms of the attitude toward China of 
foreign powers. ‘The Peking Conference 
grew out of the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament. On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922, the powers which had par- 
ticipated in the Washington parley de- 
cided to take “immediate steps” for the 
holding of a special conference regarding 
increases of the Chinese import tariffs, 
which have been fixed for China by out- 
side powers for the past eighty years. The 
conference was delayed for over three 
years, and at least a part of the recent 
troubles in China is attributable directly 
to these delays. 


Customs Tariff and Likin 


The principal question taken up at the 
Peking Conference concerned the aboli- 
tion of likin, or internal tax levied in va- 
rious provinces of China by the local war 
lords. The foreign powers have insisted 
upon this before allowing China to in- 
crease effectively her import duties. 

At the Washington Conference the pow- 
ers decided to allow China, conditionally, 
to impose another 2144 per cent on her 
present 5 per cent import duty, with rates 
varying up to 10 per cent on certain un- 
specified luxuries. The conditions looked 
to the fulfilment of the terms demanded 
by the Mackay and other treaties, dated 
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over twenty years ago, for an advance to 
121% per cent. 

The outcome of the conference in Pe- 
king has been that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has agreed to abolish the likin, while 
the foreign powers have agreed to restore 
to China gradually a degree of tariff au- 
tonomy. 


Origin and Significance of Likin 


At a meeting of the Council for the 
Consortium for China, held in New York 
on October 19 last, Sir Charles Addis, a 
British outhority on China, described the 
origin and significance of likin in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


Let me say just one word upon the origin 
of likin. It is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin. The word, or rather two words, means 
in Chinese “contribution of a thousandth”’— 
that is, one-tenth of 1 per cent. Up to the 
middle of last century, previous to the con- 
elusion of treaties with foreign powers, there 
was no well-defined distinction between cen- 
tral and provincial government finance. The- 
oretically, all revenues belonged to the Em- 
peror. Practically, the provinces enjoyed 
fiscal autonomy. Tribute was remitted in 
kind or in bullion, but so long as collections 
did not show any serious falling off from the 
conventional estimates, no questions were 
asked. 

The creation in 1854 of the maritime cus- 
toms as a substitute for the native customs, 
which in consequence of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion were unable to operate, completely 
changed all this. The revenues continued 
to flow, as before, into the provincial treas- 
uries; but the maritime customs now ren- 
dered statements of cash receipts as opposed 
to conventional estimates. To protect them- 
selves, the provinces instituted likin. The 
abuses of the system in the hands of the 
local authorities and the uncertainty of the 
tax led to a demand for the protection of 
foreign commerce, which was met by the 
introduction of what is known as the transit 
pass system by the Treaty of Tientsin in 
1858. Foreign merchants had now the op- 
tion of clearing goods in transit by means 
of a pass. If this revenue or part of it had 
been allocated to the provinces as a substi- 
tute for the likin, of which they had been 
deprived, all would have been well. Un- 
fortunately, no such provision was made, and 
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for 60 years the provinces have been driven 
more and more to resort to other means to 
supply the deficit. 

Then came the period of foreign loans se- 
cured upon the customs. In practice, this 
did not lead to any material change. The 
service of the loans was levied on the prov- 
inces and the central government washed its 
hands of the matter. As for the foreigner, 
he cared little at that time where the money 
came from, so long as the service of the loan 
was paid. It was the revolution that changed 
all that. The revenues then came under 
strict foreign control—the customs revenue 
became, in fact, a central government reve- 
nue. Yuan Shih-kai did the same with the 
salt gabelle. The provinces were left to fill 
in the gap in their revenues as best they 
could. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 


(November 1—December 15) 


Nov. 2—The Italian Debt-funding Com- 
mission meets the American Commission 
in Washington. 

Nov. 3—The Tariff Commission, meet- 
ing in Peking, accepts, in principle, 
China’s proposal that tariff autonomy be 
granted her upon the abolition of the likin 
tax. 

Nov. 6—Henry de Jouvenal, editor-in- 
chief of the Matin, is appointed by the 
French Government High Commissioner 
of Syria to replace General Sarrail. 

Nov. 9—The official German delegation 
arrives in London to discuss the Anglo- 
German Trade Treaty. 

Nov. 11—Greece informs the League of 
Nations that she would welcome a Balkan 
security and compulsory arbitration pact. 

Nov. 12—Italian and American debt 
commissions agree upon the funding of 
Italy’s war-time debt to the United States. 

Nov. 14—Germany is informed by the 
Conference of Ambassadors of the Allies 
that the evacuation of Cologne will begin 
on December 1. 

Nov. 16—The Conference of Ambassa- 
dors agrees on the terms of a note to Ger- 
many on disarmament, following the com- 
plete agreement reached by the German 
experts and the Interallied Military Com- 
mittee. 
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Nov. 17—The New Zealand and South 
Seas International Exhibition opens at 
Dunedin. 

Nov. 17—The German Cabinet author- 
izes the Foreign Minister to prepare the 
necessary bills for enabling the Reichstag 
to record its assent to the Locarno Trea- 
ties. 

Nov. 18—The House of Commons ap- 
proves the ratification of the Locarno 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee by 375 votes 
to 13. 

Nov. 20—Queen Alexandra of Great 
Britain dies at Sandringham, England. 

Nov. 20—The Italian Senate approves 
by a large majority the bill for the sup- 
pression of secret societies. 

Noy. 21—The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice renders its unanimous 
opinion that the decision to be taken by 
the Council of the League of Nations con- 
cerning the frontier of Turkey and Iraq 
will be binding on the parties. 

Nov. 21—The German bill to ratify the 
Locarno Pact and to sanction the entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations 
is adopted by the Reichsrat. 

Nov. 22—The French Cabinet resigns, 
twenty-four days after its formation, be- 
cause of defeat on the Finance Bill. 

Nov. 26—M. Herriot abandons his at- 
tempt to form a French Cabinet because 
of refusal of the Socialists to co-operate. 

Nov. 26—The King of Siam dies. 

Nov. 26—A trade agreement between 
Holland and Germany on the basis of 
most-favored-nation treatment is signed. 

Nov. 2%?—The Reichstag passed the 
Locarno Pact Bill by 291 votes to 174. 

Nov. 28—M. Briand announces the com- 
pletion of a new French Cabinet, with 
M. Loucher as Minister of Finance. 

Nov. 28—President Von Hindenburg 
signs the law, passed by the Reichstag, 
covering the Locarno agreements and the 
authorization for Germany to join the 
League of Nations. 

Dec. 1—The Treaty of Locarno and the 
subsidiary agreements are signed in Lon- 
don by Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land. 

Dec. 4—The Rumanian debt-funding 
agreement is signed by Secretary Mellon 
for the United States and by Nicholas 
Titulesco for Rumania. 
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Dec. 5—The German Cabinet resigns 
because of desertion by the Nationalist 
followers. 

Dec. ?—The thirty-seventh session of 
the Council of the League of Nations opens 
with a crowded agenda of more than thirty 
items. 

Dec. 11—The text of the invitation to 
the United States to participate in the 
special committee which is to make prepa- 
rations for an international conference on 
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armament is approved by the Council of 
the League of Nations. Invitations al- 
most identical in text are also prepared by 
the Council to be sent to Germany and to 
Russia. 

Dec. 15—The Council of the League of 
Nations unanimously decides to give Mosul 

Iraq under the condition that Great 
Britain renew its treaties for twenty-five 
years. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE 
MEETING 


HE meeting was called to order by 
President Theodore E. Burton, chair- 


man. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The first business in 
order is the reading of the minutes. 

THe Secretary: Since these minutes 
were printed in the annual report, I move 
that the reading of the minutes be dis- 
pensed with. 

Tue CHarrMan: If there is no objec- 
tion, the reading of the minutes will be 
omitted. There being no objection, we 
shall take up the next order of business, 
which is announcements and communi- 
cations. 

THE Secretary: I have no announce- 
ments and no new communications, ex- 
cept to say that I have heard from each of 
the absentee directors, all of whom, except 
our Treasurer, are out of the city. There 
is a letter here from the Treasurer, which 
will naturally come before us later. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next business in 
order is the President’s report. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Soctety: 


Dear Stirs: Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Peace Society con- 
tains this sentence: “The President and 
Secretary shall make annual reports of 
their work, which shall include the work 
of the Executive Committee, to the Board 
of Directors.” Pursuant to this provision, 
your President respectfully submits the 
following report for the fiscal year 1924- 
1925, the ninety-seventh year of the his- 
tory of this Society. 

This meeting of the Board of Directors 
is held according to the following vote, 
unanimously adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board, May 22, 1925: 

“Voted, That the ninety-seventh annual 
meeting of the American Peace Society be ad- 
journed until such time as will meet with the 
approval of the President of the Society.” 


Executive Committee 


Your Executive Committee has held 
eight regular meetings during the year. 
For this period the number of regularly 
employed officers has not changed. Mr. 
Arthur Deerin Call has continued as Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society and 
as Editor of the ADvocaTE oF Pracz, and 
Mr. Leo Pasvolsky as Associate Editor. 
Mr. W. I. Smalley has served during the 
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year as Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer. The names of all our officers 
head this report. 

We regret the necessity of recording the 
resignation from the Board, under date 
of January 30, 1925, of Paul Sleman, 
Esquire, who had served the Society for a 
number of years with faithfulness and 
ability. This vacancy remains yet to be 
filled. 

The Finances of the Society 


Since the last annual meeting thirty- 
eight persons have contributed $5.00 or 
over to the work of the Society. These 
contributors were: 


Mrs. E. L. Boas Mrs. 8S. G. Meredith 


Mrs. C. E. Brayton H. C. Morris 
Miss B. G. Brooks Mrs. A. B. Neill 
Hon. Theodore E. A. S. Ochs 


Leo Pasvolsky 

L. H. Pillsbury 

J. H. Ralston 

W. H. Schroder 

T. J. Sidwell 

E. J. Siller 

Paul Sleman 

Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Sprague 

Theodore Stanfield 

Fannie T. Sturgis 

William Thum 

W. O. Tufts 

G. G. Waite 

George W. White 

George Wood 


Burton 
D. S. Carll 
Robert Cluett 
Harry Dietsch 
S. E. Eastman 
E. O. Fisk 
Mrs. L. H. Fitch 
S. J. Freiberg 
Wm. P. Gest 
M. Goldenberg 
Ada H. Hersey 
R. C. Jenkinson 
G. H. Judd 
Joseph Lee 
A. L. Lincoln 
James McGrath 


The report of George W. White, Treas- 
urer of the Society, is before us. The 
balance of cash on hand May 1, 1925, was 
$1,031.76, as compared with $3,219.45 on 
May 1, 1924. The total of investments on 
May 1, 1925, was $20,900.00 as compared 
with $30,100.00 on May 1, 1924. Faced 
with this situation, the Executive Com- 
mittee has had frequent consultations with 
Mr. H. C. Phillips, counsel in advertising 
and business building. Mr. Phillips has 
studied the activities of the Society and 
has offered suggestions which have received 
careful attention. A number of them are 
already being carried out. While the facts 
in this connection are known at the time 
of this meeting, they will, of course, more 
properly be recorded in the report for the 
fiscal year 1925-1926. It is proper, how- 
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ever, to call attention to the fact that 13 
new subscriptions to the ApDvocaTE OF 
Peace were received during September, 
24 new subscriptions during October, and 
23 new subscriptions during November. 


The Permanent Peace Fund 


The Permanent Peace Fund, founded 
by George C. Beckwith, D. D., has con- 
tinued a valuable source of income. Dr. 
Beckwith, it may be recalled, gave thirty- 
five years of his life to the American Peace 
Society, agent, secretary, and Editor of 
the ApvocaTE oF Peace. When he died, 
in 1870, it was said: “The cause of peace 
in the United States has lost its best 
friend.” 

Our Society has received from Thomas 
H. Russell, Esquire, of Russell, Moore & 
Russell, 27 State street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, a letter under date of May 13, 
1925, as follows: 

RvussEL_L, Moore & RUSSELL, COUNSELLORS AT 
Law, 27 STATE STREET 
Boston, May 13, 1925. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 

ARTHUR D. CaLL, Esq., 

Secretary, Colorado Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CALL: 

The Trustees of the Permanent Peace 
Fund held their annual meeting today and 
voted, as has been our custom, to turn over 
to the American Peace Society the net in- 
come for the year, amounting to $6,407.83, as 
shown by our report, to your Society for the 
year May 1, 1924, to May 1, 1925, which I 
enclose herewith, and I take pleasure in 
enclosing check herewith for that amount. 
Will you kindly have your Treasurer sign 
and return the enclosed receipt. 

I read a part of the article you kindly for- 
warded to me and am glad that you are 
putting in such good work for the cause. I 
enjoyed your recent call and trust you will 
not fail to favor me again the next time you 
are in town. 

With kind regards I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. RUSSELL. 


The report referred to in this letter is 
as follows: 


Boston, May 1, 1925. 
To the American Peace Society: 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund submits the following 
annual report for the period May 1, 1924, to 
May 1, 1925: 

Gross income received by the Trus- 

tees from real estate, bonds, 

stocks and all other investments $9,692.91 
Gross expenses paid for repairs 

and taxes on real estate, salary 

of bookkeeper and agents, tele- 

phone, office rent, supplies, 

stationery, safe-deposit box, in- 

surance, services of trustees at- 

tending meetings and expenses, 

accrued interest on investments 


CR OE <indindaantvctacssaes 3,285.08 
Net income from the fund for the 

year, to be paid to the American 

Pt SE cn tknneeneewnaoen $6,407 . 83 


Check herewith to the order of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society in full payment of net 
income to date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas H. RvuSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


Our Secretary 


This marks the tenth anniversary of the 
services of Mr. Arthur Deerin Call as 
Secretary of the American Peace Society 
and as Editor of the ApvocaTr or PEAcrE. 
It will be granted that these have been 
eventful years in the history of our So- 
ciety as well as in the relations of States. 
When Mr. Call assumed the work as Sec- 
retary and Editor, he had served three 
years as Executive Director of the Society 
in closest relations with Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, who had been Secretary and 
Editor since 1892. The work of the 
American Peace Society since 1915 has 
been mainly Mr. Call’s work. He has been 
assisted by an office secretary and the part- 
time services of other people ; but the poli- 
cies, the editing, the direction of its af- 
fairs, have been primarily his. He should 
have had more help. But the officers of 
this Society would do violence to their 
own wishes and be remiss in their duty 
if they did not express at this time their 
heartiest appreciation of the devotion, in- 
dustry, and ability which its Secretary 
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and Editor has put into this work in be- 
half of a better international understand- 
ing. 

Mr. Call has served another year as 
ixecutive Secretary of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
In that capacity he attended the twenty- 
second conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in Bern and Geneva, Switzer- 
land, August, 1924. He later attended 
the twenty-third International Peace Con- 
gress in Berlin. Largely upon his initia- 
tive, the twenty-third conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union was held in the 
United States, upon the invitation of the 
President of the United States, pursuant 
to a special act of Congress. Mr. Call was 
Director of the Conference. The report 
of this conference, however, will naturally 
appear in the next annual report of this 
Society. 

The Society's Library 


Mrs. Arthur Deerin Call has continued 
her invaluable services toward the im- 
provement of our library. This work, at 
comparatively little expense, would have 
been impossible without Mrs. Call’s aid. 
The Society has had the benefit of the 
services of a librarian at much less than 
the cost of a clerk. 

During the past year a large accumu- 
lation of pamphlets, most of them dating 
before 1918, have been sorted over and 
useless material discarded. Approxi- 
mately one-third were worth preserving 
and have been put in cardboard covers, 
classified, and cataloged with the other 
books on the shelves. The total number of 
such cataloged pamphlet volumes (many 
of which contain several pamphlets each) 
is 671. 

The other cataloged books on the shelves 
number 1,579. In addition there are some 
176 volumes of bound periodicals un- 
marked and approximately 25 new books 
on hand not yet cataloged. In all, the 
total number of volumes in the English 
language is 3,451. 

Two new bookcases have been pur- 
chased, in which foreign-language books 
and pamphlets have been placed, where 
they are available, though they are not yet 
finally classified. More than half of these 
are in French. There are many in Ger- 
man and a few each in Spanish, Italian, 
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Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and one or 
two in Japanese and Chinese. 

Two other bookcases have been pur- 
chased, and in them our periodicals, al- 
phabetically arranged, are placed as they 
come in. They are much easier of access 
than they were when piled about on tables 
and files. 

Your librarian has also rearranged two 
valuable files of cards containing topical 
and biographical clippings and references, 
so they are ready for editorial use. 

The library is increasing, almost with- 
out expense to the Society. Many valu- 
able books are donated by the Carnegie 
Endowment as they are published by them. 
Besides these, we are frequently receiving, 
gratis, upon our request, books for review 
in the ApvocaTE OF Peace, from all the 
best publishers in this country and some 
in Great Britain. It is the duty of your 
librarian to keep track of the books that 
are issued on the general themes treated 
by the magazine and, if possible, secure 
copies for review. She sees to it that they 
are all reviewed, and then such as are use- 
ful in our library are classified and card- 
cataloged. 

Your librarian has also made, in odd 
moments, the index to the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. This is done on cards each month, 
as the magazine is printed, so that at the 
end of the year the whole index is ready 
for the printer. This saves time and also 
the $25 previously paid to an indexer. 

A few necessary reference books are 
purchased each year; expense is also in- 
volved in binding the more useful maga- 
zines, including the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

On the whole, however, the library is 
growing decidedly more valuable from 
month to month, at an expenditure very 
small in comparison with its value. 


The Work of the Society 


While the Secretary’s report will refer 
more intimately to the aims and purposes 
of our Society, it is fitting for your Presi- 
dent to call attention to the fact that this 
Society will celebrate its one-hundredth 
anniversary, in the year 1928. 

It is reasonable to expect that the 
friends of the American Peace Society, 
recognizing this epoch in its history, will 
provide for a permanent home and a more 
sufficient financial backing, to the end that 
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its great service to a better-ordered world 
may be larger and more useful. 

The annual subvention from the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
is greatly appreciated. Frankly, we wish 
it might be larger. We dare to hope that 
it will be. Mr. Carnegie personally con- 
tributed through many years to this So- 
ciety. The American Peace Society, as 
we see it, stands boldly for the things 
championed by the Endowment. 

There should be an Assistant Editor of 
the ApvocaTe OF Prac, working on full 
time. The selection of a director for each 
of the States should be completed at the 
earliest possible moment, if the work of 
the American Peace Society is to be as 
broadly representative as we wish. 

Now, perhaps as never before, is the 
time for the American Peace Society to 
advertise its traditions and to spread the 
teachings of its illustrious founders. 

(Signed) THeopore E. Burton, 
President of the American Peace Society. 


Dr. GrEEN: I move that the President’s 
report be accepted, placed on file, and 
printed in the ADvocaTE OF PEACE. 

Mr. Morgan: I second the motion. 

THe CHARMAN: Unless there is ob- 
jection, the motion is carried. May I ask 
the Secretary how far back the index to 
the ApvocaTE OF PEACE goes. 

Tne Secretary: The ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE is indexed year by year. There is 
no complete index of the magazine. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Have you complete 
sets of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE? 

Tue Secretary: Yes, in our library. 
So far as I know, there is only one other 
complete set, namely, in the Congrega- 
tional Library, Boston. 

Dr. Hitz: And not in the Library of 
Congress ? 

THe Secretary: No. 

Dr. Hix: Or in the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace? 

THe Secretary: No. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It would probably be 
impossible to get another complete set. 

Dr. Scorr: Would it not be well to have 
a complete index of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, beginning preferably with the Har- 
binger of Peace, in 1828? Such an in- 
dex would make a wonderful showing. 
This Peace Society has had before it on 
numerous occasions speakers of the great- 


est distinction. To a person not familiar 
with the American Peace Society and with 
what it has accomplished, it would be sur- 
prising to find just what excellent material 
there is there. 

THe CHARMAN: There is no question 
about that. Such an index would be val- 
uable from another angle; it would show 
that many of the peace movements grew 
out of the labors of the officers of this So- 
ciety, affecting treaties and arbitration. 

Dr. Scorr: There have been very re- 
markable things that have been done along 
the line the Chairman has mentioned. 
There was the proposition of a conference 
of nations, the idea of Mr. Ladd. The 
Czar carried it out. Another project of 
Mr. Ladd’s was the codification of inter- 
national law through a conference. There 
is no doubt that this will be accomplished 
before long; indeed, it has begun uncon- 
sciously through various international con- 
ferences. Another of his views was the 
organization of an international court of 
justice upon the model of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and so we 
might go on enumerating them one after 
another. These are of the greatest im- 
portance, and they all came from the head 
of William Ladd. I think that this ought 
to be more generally known. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is no doubt of 
that. The next business in order is the 
report of the Secretary. Perhaps it should 
be said that the report of the Secretary, 
by the custom of the years, covers a field 
wider than is usually indicated by a re- 
port. We shall hear from the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


To the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society: 


Dear Sirs: The war had a marked in- 
fluence upon the world peace movement. 
Prior to 1914 there were many peace so- 
cieties in this country and abroad, rang- 
ing from mere forums for discussion of 
international affairs to various groups of 
particularists bent upon some specific pro- 
gram or philosophy for the overthrow of 
war. The fragility of these well-meaning 
organizations sadly appeared when faced 
with the clashes of the realities of war. 
Most of them withered and disappeared. 
The scores of branches and affiliated socie- 
ties of the American Peace Society suf- 
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fered that very fate. The American Peace 
Society itself, however, survived the holo- 
caust, purged, it is believed, by the terrible 
fires. Indeed, the American Peace So- 
ciety has endured through many wars. It 
still lives. Through another year it has 
maintained its work, in certain ways saner 
and healthier, with its friends and sup- 
porters, albeit too few, from every walk 
of life. 


Pros and Cons 


There are people not in sympathy with 
our efforts. Your Secretary aims to find 
out who these persons may be and the 
reasons for their disapproval. 

In reply to a letter under date of No- 
vember 5, asking for a subscription to the 
ApDVocATE OF PEACE, a distinguished Bos- 
ton banker replied: “I don’t believe in 
you.” 

A former member of President Wilson’s 
Cabinet wrote: 


“I do not want to be a member of the 
American Peace Society for the reason that 
it is not militant enough to satisfy me. I 
believe, dogmatically, that the League of Na- 
tions is not only the world’s greatest hope 
for peace, and that if it is allowed to fail, 
another world war will devastate modern 
civilization. With this belief, I am unable 
to join any society or movement which is 
satisfied with anything less than whole- 
hearted, explicit, and unreserved advocacy of 
American adhesion to the League of Nations. 
I beg you to believe that I think the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and other societies more 
or less like it are doing a useful work and I 
am glad to. see their membership grow among 
those who are less intransigent than I.” 


An attorney in St. Louis expressed his 
views as follows: 


“I have received the five issues of the 
ApvocaTeE. You ask me to write my opinion 
of it, and I do so. I think it is interesting 
and informative, and some of its contribu- 
tions, such as those of Mr. Ralston, useful; 
but on the whole I doubt its influence as an 
agency for peace. 

“T entertain peculiar ideas concerning the 
peace problem. I feel that we'll never ob- 
tain it through co-operation with politicians 
and governments but only through the use of 
coercion upon them. All processes and pro- 
grams of the past predicated confidence in 
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government to reform itself, and all have 
failed. No government ever reformed itself 
or ever will; no politician ever willingly sur- 
rendered power or ever will. In my opinion, 
a settled distrust of government in the people 
is the first requisite toward peace and lib- 
erty. Governments must be bound down 
against the power to harm the citizen, na- 
tionally and internationally; we did it na- 
tionally, but it must be done over and over 
again. We have already slipped back into 
absolutism; that is to say, the politician— 
the political power-holder—constantly reach- 
ing out for more power, has transformed ours 
into practically an unlimited government. 
We shall not abolish war until we take the 
war power away from government. In our 
internal concerns we have learned—and for- 
gotten—how to protect ourselves against 
some forms of arbitrary power by the imposi- 
tions of prohibitions upon government. These 
must be enlarged and extended to interna- 
tional concerns. 

“I deny that peoples make war, though 
governmental propaganda agencies do _ in- 
flame them when war is desired; if peoples 
make war, why the necessity for conscrip- 
tion and compulsory military service? 

“You have too many politicians in im- 
portant places in your peace society; they’ll 
see that you don’t seriously disturb the con- 
tinued growth of governmental power; it is 
the meat they feed upon. 

“T am asking John Byrne & Co. to send 
you a copy of my book [————— . 
you read it you will see why I can’t go along 
with you.” 


A New York lawyer says: 

“T take no interest in any so-called “Peace 
Society” which opposes our entering the 
League of Nations—the only practicable way 
of obtaining peace among the nations. In- 
stead of your Society being called ‘The 
American Peace Society,’ it should be called 
‘The Un-American Society for the Continu- 
ance of War.’” 


But there are criticisms of still another 
character. A gentleman from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, writes: 

“I appreciate the many good points of the 
It is attractive to look 
at, of convenient size, and good print. But 
it is not readable. I don’t read it. I doubt 
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if many do. It is full of sound learning in 
the way of documents and programs, but is 
dull and heavy. You wish to increase the 
circulation. The only right way is to make 
it more readable for the average. The Amer- 
ican has a reading public of 2,500,000 a 
month. You can’t be like the American 
Magazine. But to do any good you must be 
read and to be read you must write in an 
interesting way, more entertaining. The 
greatest evil is not the small circulation, but 
the fact that the few who do take it don’t 


read it. The magazine is to help peace in the 
world. It does not know how to get its ideas 
‘across.’ ” 


A distinguished author and diplomat 
writes : 

“T have long used your very able little 
paper in my work. As I once suggested to 
Dr. Hill, I think you are terribly handicap- 
ped by your name, which implies a pacifism 
not generally acceptable to scholars and stu- 
dents. Why not use your present title as a 
subtitle and adopt a more specific one (like 
International Register, for instance), I be- 
lieve there is a great field for a cheaper 
record of international events (like yours) 
than at present exists, particularly if they 
could be readily assembled afterwards. Dr. 
Toynbee is going to do something like this, 
I believe, for Great Britain.” 


An officer of the United States Marine 
Corps, after praising the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, writes: 

“I am, of course, interested in the promo- 
tion of peace, but do not feel that the present 
is an opportune time to join a peace society, 
especially in view of the circumstances under 
which I am serving. While the magazine is 
good, and of interest, I do not feel that I am 
in a position to add it to the number of 
magazines to which I subscribe. There are 
at present such a great number of periodicals 
devoted to all kinds of objects, most of which 
are worthy and of interest, that one does not 
find time to read them, or the means to sub- 
scribe.” 


A lady of New York City, who finds 
our magazine “beautifully printed, well 
edited, and on excellent paper, with a good 
cover,” considers our 


“point of view rather too much that of the 
man who saw the mote in his neighbor’s eye 
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and not the beam in his own—vide the Carib- 
bean article and the Mexican one. I am still 
looking for the writer who can point out 
American faults to Americans so cleverly that 
the 101 per centers won't cry, Treason! Per- 
haps you can’t find him either. ... Lastly, 
could it (the magazine) be colored with 
items of human interest? After all, popula- 
tions are human and diplomats men.” 


Other typical quotations from the many 
letters may be summarized as follows: 
“Send no more; do not want it.” “Find 
it useful cover is great. . . . 
I use it in my (Federation of Women) 
club work ;” “fine piece of literature.” 

One of our best-known scholars and dip- 
lomats writes: “Doing well. Keep on.” 
This man is one who enclosed a check for 
$5.00. 

The assistant dean of one of our best- 
known schools of foreign service writes: 


“We have found your magazine extremely 
valuable and would not be without it. It is 
the most concise, accurate, and up-to-date 
publication of its kind that we have seen. 
We have been particularly interested in the 
official documents that are given in the maga- 
zine. It is our humble opinion that much of 
the misunderstanding in the world today is 
due to ignorance of facts. So many writers 
with an easy pen are likely to roam off into 
the fields of inaccuracy because only a few 
of them ever take the trouble to examine the 
original documents. Your magazine, by mak- 
ing these readily available, is performing a 
real service, not only to readers on interna- 
tional affairs, but to writers who wish to 
make their writings accurate. The platform 
of the American Peace Society is entirely in 
accordance with my own opinions as to what 
is the real basis of peace and the best method 
of reaching it. As you say, peace without 
justice will never endure. Peace at any price 
is the platform of a coward.” 


A Washington lawyer says, among other 
things: 


“In this connection permit me to say that 
I have the greatest regard and admiration 
for the profound statesmanship, broad learn- 
ing, and loyal patriotism of your President, 
my good friend, and I count it an honor to 
be associated with an organization of which 
he is the chief officer. Therefore I take 
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pleasure in enclosing my check for $5.00 for 
a sustaining membership. During the past 
few months I received and very much en- 
joyed the Apvocatsr, for which I thank you 
most heartily. I think there is opportunity 
for doing splendid work and feel that you 
are proceeding along the right lines.” 


A professor of international law in one 
of our largest and oldest eastern univer- 
sities says: 

“Referring to a recent letter from the 
American Peace Society, I want to say that 
as long as you are the responsible executive 
of that Society I will be delighted to be a 
member and to receive the ApvocaTE with 
which I have long been in sympathy.” 


Another recognized expert in inter- 
national law: 


“I admire the ApvocATE greatly and have 
annually subscribed to an extra copy to be 
sent to some address where I believed it 
would be appreciated. I myself have been a 
member for several years.” 


The wife of a United States Senator, 
writing from abroad, says: 

“IT have read the magazine from cover to 
cover with deepest interest. I can- 
not too highly commend, at least from my 
personal viewpoint, the periodical as a 
whole.” 


From these typical expressions of opin- 
ion, pro and con, your Secretary and Edi- 
tor is of the opinion that the work of the 
American Peace Society needs to be sharp- 
ened and improved. 


Reasons for the Continuance of Our Work 


The reason for the continued and deep- 
ening activities of the American Peace 
Society, for the approval of our govern- 
ment during the war, is undoubtedly the 
fact that its traditions and precepts are 
the traditions and precepts upon which 
our America itself is built. Our aim for 
international peace has been and is simply 
to extend to the society of civilized States, 
recognized since States began, the prin- 
ciples which we as a people have found 
so eminently satisfactory and successful 
throughout the development of our own 
political institutions. 
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When the forerunners of the American 
Peace Society, Mr. David Lowe Dodge in 
1809 and Noah Worcester in 1814, were 
writing their most influential pamphlets 
against war, they were uttering the Chris- 
tian aspirations of our American people. 

William Ladd, founder of the American 
Peace Society, wrote in his “circular let- 
ter,” under date of May 8, 1828: 


“We hope to increase and promote the 
practice, already begun, of submitting na- 
tional differences to amicable discussion and 
arbitration; and, finally, of settling all inter- 
national controversies by an appeal to reason, 
as becomes rational creatures, and not by 
physical force, as is worthy only of brute 
beasts; and that this shall be done by a con- 
gress of Christian nations, whose decrees 
shall be influenced by public opinion that 
rules the world.” 


When Mr. Ladd wrote those words he 
had clearly in mind the method of settling 
disputes between States provided by our 
founding fathers at Philadelphia in 1787. 
He was thinking also of our treaty with 
Great Britain, with its provision for ar- 
bitration, a treaty concluded November 
19, 1794, by the first Chief Justice of our 
Supreme Court, John Jay, father, it may 
be appropriately added, of Judge William 
Jay, President of the American Peace So- 
ciety during the last ten years of his dis- 
tinguished career, 1848 to 1858. 

In his address before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Peace Society in 
1838, Ralph Waldo Emerson, proud voice 
of our America at its best, said: 

“If the universal cry for reform of so many 
inveterate abuses, with which society rings; 
if the desire of a large class of young men 
for a faith and hope, intellectual and relig- 
ious, such as they have not yet found, be an 
omen to be trusted; if the disposition to rely 
more in study and in action on the unex- 
plored riches of the human constitution; if 
the search of the sublime laws of morals and 
the sources of hope and trust, in man and 
not in books, in the present and not in the 
past, proceed; if the rising generation can be 
provoked to think it unworthy to nestie into 
every abomination of the past, and shall feel 
the generous darings of austerity and virtue, 
then war has a short day and human blood 
will cease to flow. 
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“It is of little consequence in what man- 
ner, through what organs, this purpose of 
mercy and holiness is effected. The proposi- 
tion of the Congress of Nations is un- 
doubtedly that at which the present fabric 
of our society and the present course of 
events do point.” 


Reference has been made to William 
Ladd, founder of the American Peace So- 
ciety. No annual meeting of this Society 
should omit reference to this man, of 
whom Charles Sumner, in his annual ad- 
dress before the American Peace Society 
in 1849, some eight years after Mr. Ladd’s 
death, said: 


“The idea of a congress of nations with a 
high court of judicature is as practicable as 
its consummation is confessedly dear to the 
friends of universal peace. Whenever this 
congress is convened, as surely it will be, I 
know not all the names that will deserve 
commemoration in its earliest proceedings; 
but there are two whose particular and long- 
continued advocacy of this institution will 
connect them indissolubly with its future— 
the Abbé Saint-Pierre, of France, and Wil- 
liam Ladd, of the United States.” 


Dr. Hit: I should like at this time, if 
I may be permitted to interrupt the Sec- 
retary, to do so by asking a question: Does 
any one here present feel able to say at 
what exact period of time William Ladd’s 
work was first discovered, or, shall we say, 
rediscovered and brought to public notice? 
Was his work, which the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace has pub- 
lished in full, under your editorship, Dr. 
Scott, known long before it was actually 
published by the Endowment ? 

Dr. Scorr: I am not sure that I can 
answer exactly. 

Tue CuHarrMan: Dr. Scott, you de- 
livered an address at one of our annual 
meetings, held at Rauscher’s, in which you 
dwelt upon the principles advocated by 
William Ladd. 

; Dr. Scorr: I have a certain hesitancy 
in replying to Dr. Hill. Many years ago 


Dr. Trueblood asked me to attend a meet- 
ing of the American Peace Society in Bos- 
ton and to speak at its anniversary. I did 
so and delivered a rather longish address 
on Mr. Ladd, going into a number of 
phases of his activity. That was shortly 
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after the adjournment of the Second Peace 
Conference; | forget the exact date. For 
many years I have been a great advocate of 
Mr. Ladd’s services, both through ad- 
dresses and through publications relative 
to his work. 

THE Secretary: I am sure Dr. Scott 
will pardon me if I add that Mr. Ladd’s 
essay, which he has made so easily avail- 
able for the modern reader, was one of 
six published in the year 1840. Those six 
essays were brought together in a volume, 
which volume was widely circulated at the 
time, not only in this country, but abroad. 
Following Mr. Ladd’s essay, Mr. Elihu 
Burritt, at one time Secretary of the 
American Peace Society and Editor of the 
ApDvVocATE OF PEAcer, pleaded before many 
international peace conferences in Eu- 
rope, beginning in 1848, for the views set 
forth by Mr. Ladd. These international 
conferences were not unimportant affairs. 

Dr. Scorr: One was under the presi- 
dency of Victor Hugo. 

THE SEcRETARY: Yes, in Paris in 1849, 
with an attendance of over 2,000 dele- 
gates. It did seem in 1850 that Mr. 
Ladd’s ideas were about to become the 
practice of nations, when broke the Cri- 
mean War. From that time the teachings 
of William Ladd were of little interest un- 
til Dr. Scott rediscovered him. Does that 
answer your question, Dr. Hill? 

Dr. Hr: Yes, very satisfactorily. My 
interest in asking the question is this: 
The person in the Department of State, 
in 1899, who made the report on the ac- 
tion to be taken in response to the Czar’s 
rescript, calling for the first peace con- 
ference at The Hague, undertook, among 
other things, to write a résumé of the 
things done in the United States in behalf 
of organized peace, particularly of an in- 
ternational court. That person did not 
know of the work of William Ladd, or it 
would have been included in that résumé. 
It is, perhaps, to be regretted that that re- 
porter was not better informed upon the 
subject. The résumé did go back to the 
resolution passed in the general court in 
the State of Massachusetts in 1832 upon 
the subject, but strangely—or not 
strangely, for ignorance is not strange— 
it overlooked the contribution of William 
Ladd, which is so important and which 
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would have been such an important ad- 
dition to that résumé, if the reporter had 
known the facts. 

Tue Secretary: That resolution of 
1832, to which you have just referred, was 
put through the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts largely upon the initiative of Mr. 
Ladd. 

Dr. Hii: The limitations of human 
knowledge explain a great many things. 

Dr. Scorr: So that the record may be 
accurate, if it were not for the deprecatory 
remarks made by one of the gentlemen at 
the table as to the reporter, I should like 
to add my mite to the conversation and 
say that he was none other than Dr. David 
Jayne Hill. 

THE CHARMAN: That was published 
as an official document, I believe. 

Dr. Hitu: Yes, it was a part of Secre- 
tary Hay’s instructions to the American 
delegates to the Hague Conference of 
1899. 

Tue CHarrMAN: By the way, Judge 
Bustamante gives the date of the passage 
of that resolution by the General Court of 
Massachusetts as 1844. 

Dr. Scorr: That was another. 

THE Secretary: Judge Bustamante 
mentions another resolution passed by the 
Vermont Legislature in 1852. 

Dr. Hitu: That also was later. 

THe CHarrMan: I do not think he 
mentions the name of Mr. Ladd. He does 
speak of Elihu Burritt. 

Dr. Scorr: The remarkable thing is 
that Elihu Burritt went through the world 
preaching the doctrine of William Ladd 
openly as the doctrine of William Ladd, 
and proclaimed himself merely as a hum- 
ble disciple and follower. 

THE SECRETARY (continuing his re- 
port): It was against the background of 
the teachings of William Ladd that an- 
other distinguished leader of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, William Jay, in his 
little book, “War and Peace,” in 1842 
raised the inquiry that ended in the incor- 
poration in many treaties of the familiar 
compromis clause. Judge Jay’s inquiry 
was whether or not “a mode for preserving 
peace may not be devised that will shock 
no prejudice and excite no reasonable 
alarm.” He went on to answer his own in- 
quiry by supposing that in our next treaty 
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with France an article were inserted of 
the following import: 


“It is agreed between the contracting 
parties that if, unhappily, any controversy 
shall hereafter arise between them in re- 
spect to the true meaning and intention of 
any stipulation in this present treaty, or in 
respect to any other subject, which contro- 
versy cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by 
negotiation, neither party shall resort to hos- 
tilities against the other; but the matter in 
dispute shall, by a special convention, be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of one or more 
friendly powers; and the parties hereby 
agree to abide by the award which may be 
given in pursuance of such submission.” 


Dr. Scorr: If I may interrupt the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Elihu Root 
concluded in 1908, on behalf of the United 
States, a treaty between the United States 
and France, a treaty embodying just that 
principle. 

THe CHAIRMAN: As I recall it, the 
principle was adopted in substance in our 
treaty with Mexico after the war of 1848. 

Dr. Scorr: It was. 

THe Secretary (continuing his re- 
port) : Down the years, besides Ladd, and 
Jay, and Burritt, and Emerson, and Sum- 
ner, there was Francis Wayland; Jon- 
athan Dymond; the devoted scholar, Dr. 
Beckwith, to whom our President has re- 
ferred; the poet Whittier, Robert Treat 
Payne, Dr. Trueblood, men who devoted 
their lives—Dr. Trueblood, like Ladd and 
Beckwith, sacrificing his life for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent peace between na- 
tions based upon the principles of justice. 

America’s ways of maintaining and pro- 
moting this peace are known of all men— 
the way of diplomatic and consular ne- 
gotiations, of good offices, of mediation, of 
commissions of inquiry, of councils of con- 
ciliation, of friendly composition, of arbi- 
tration, of a developing codification of 
international law, of judicial settlement ; 
these are ways which our America has fre- 
quently tried and not found wanting. 

Our own President, Representative Theo- 
dore E. Burton, of Ohio, is an outstand- 
ing representative in our present day of 
the principles consonant with the practice 
of the United States of America—prin 
ciples approved and pleaded for by our 
American Peace Society. During the year, 
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President Burton has prepared a report 
for the Congress relative to the World 
Court, bringing together for the first time 
an historical résumé of the relations of 
the House of Representatives to the con- 
trol of our foreign relations. As chairman 
of our American delegation to the Geneva 
Congress for the Control of International 
Traffic in Arms, he was able to exercise a 
marked influence upon that important 
meeting, and to fashion the protocol re- 
lating to the abolition of the use of poi- 
sonous gases in time of war. As a mem- 
ber of the United States Debt Funding 
Commission, he has participated in the 
refunding of the debts to the United 
States from Belgium, Italy France, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia. He, too, attended 
the Twenty-second Conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union at Bern and Ge- 
neva. As a member of the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union, he attended its 
meeting in Paris in April. He took a 
leading part later in the Twenty-third 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union recently closed in Washington. 

The American Peace Society treasures 
its reputation for holding aloft the noble 
aspirations at the heart of America, and 
for being true to the teachings of the great 
men who have built their lives into the 
history of this Society. 

In this spirit your Secretary begs leave 
to offer the following as— 


The Foundations of Peace between Nations 


The American Peace Society reaffirms, 
at this its ninety-seventh annual meeting, 
its abiding faith in the precepts of its 
illustrious founders. These founders, to- 
gether with the men of later times who 
have shared in the labors of this Society, 
are favorably known because of their serv- 
ices to the building and preservation of 
the Republic. Their work for peace be- 
tween nations must not be forgotten. 

Largely because of their labors, the pur- 
poses of the American Peace Society have 
become more and more the will of the 
world, and opponents of the war system of 
settling international disputes have reason 
for a larger hope and a newer courage. 

At such a time as this, with its rapidly 
developing international achievements, it 
is fitting that the American Peace So- 
ciety should restate its precepts of a cen- 
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tury in the light of the ever-approaching 
tomorrow. 

Peace between nations, demanded by 
every legitimate interest, can rest securely 
and permanently only on the principles of 
justice as interpreted in terms of mutually 
accepted international law; but justice be- 
tween nations and its expression in the 
law are possible only as the collective in- 
telligence and the common faith of peo- 
ples approve and demand. 

The American Peace Society is not un- 
mindful of the work of the schools, of the 
churches, of the many organizations 
throughout the world aiming to advance 
interest and wisdom in the matters of a 
desirable and attainable peace; but this 
desirable, attainable, and hopeful peace 
between nations must rest upon the com- 
monly accepted achievements in the set- 
tlement of international disputes. 

These achievements, approved in every 
instance by the American Peace Society, 
and in which some of its most distin- 
guished members have participated, have 
heretofore been— 

By direct negotiations between free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States, working 
through official representatives, diplomatic 
or consular agents—a work now widely ex- 
tended by the League of Nations at Ge- 
neva ; 

By the good offices of one or more 
friendly nations, upon the request of the 
contending parties or of other and dis- 
interested parties—a policy consistently 
and persistently urged by the United 
States ; 

By the mediation of one or more nations 
upon their own or other initiative—like- 
wise a favorite policy of the United States ; 

By commissions of inquiry, duly pro- 
vided for by international convention and 
many existing treaties, to which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is pre-emi- 
nently a contracting party ; 

By councils of conciliation—a method 
of adjustment fortunately meeting with 
the approval of leading nations, including 
the United States; 

By friendly composition, in which na- 
tions in controversy accept, in lieu of their 
own, the opinion of an upright and dis- 
interested third party—a method tried 
and not found wanting by the Government 
of the United States; 
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By arbitration, in which controversies 
are adjusted upon the basis of respect for 
law—a method brought into modern and 
general practice by the English-speaking 
peoples. 

All of these processes will be continued, 
emphasized, and improved. While justice 
and the rules of law—principles, customs, 
practices recognized as applicable to na- 
tions in their relations with one another— 
frequently apply to each of these methods 
just enumerated, there remain two out- 
standing, continuous, and pressing de- 
mands: 

(1) Recurring, preferably periodic, con- 
ferences of duly appointed delegates, act- 
ing under instruction, for the purpose of 
restating, amending, reconciling, declar- 
ing, and progressively codifying those 
rules of international law shown to be 
necessary or useful to the best interests 
of civilized States—a proposal repeatedly 
made by enlightened leaders of thought in 
the United States. 

(2) Adherence of all States to a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice mu- 
tually acceptable, sustained, and made use 
of for the determination of controversies 
between nations, involving legal rights— 
an institution due to the initiative of the 
United States and based upon the experi- 
ence and practice of the American Su- 
preme Court. 

Tue CHarrMaN: The question of the 
adoption of these principles is before us. 
The statement is certainly well written. 
Do we approve it as a declaration of the 
aims of the American Peace Society ? 

Dr. Scorr: Mr. Chairman, I am a life 
member of the American Peace Society, 
and if I may be permitted to make a for- 
mal motion, I move the adoption of this 
resolution, with the understanding that it 
be carried in each successive publication 
of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE. 

Dr. Hixu: I second that motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other 
remarks? If not, the question will be put. 

The question was put and the motion 
was agreed to unanimously. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There are other 
things that we should take up. There is, 
for instance, the ever-present problem of 
the financial affairs of the American Peace 
Society. There is, perhaps, too little time 
to discuss that today, but some means 
should be devised for adding to the income 
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of the Society. Shall we have a committee 
to consider that? I thought perhaps Mr. 
Phillips might be present. It is the 
method of the present day to appoint 
somebody whom we might call a promoter. 

Dr. Scorr: Is he a promoter now? 

Tue Secretary: Yes, his specialty is 
advertising and business building. 

Dr. Scorr: Is he the one who used to 
be at Mohonk ? 

Tue Secretary: Yes. 

Dr. Scorr: Not at all seeking to de- 
flect the course of the discussion, and cer- 
tainly not wishing to eliminate the name 
of Mr. Phillips from our consideration, I 
should think it would be pre-eminently 
fitting to have a carefully chosen com- 
mittee appointed by the Chair, after con- 
sultation of various interests, in order to 
begin as soon as feasible its activities, to 
see if it be not possible to secure some 
form of permanent endowment and a 
larger income, to be announced in 1928, 
on the formal celebration of the hundred 
years of successful existence of this very 
remarkable Peace Society. I make that 
motion at this time. It is a difficult thing 
to do anything offhand in this way, and 
it ought to be done after great delibera- 
tion, but it should be done as soon as pos- 
sible, so that appropriate measures might 
be taken. 

Tue CHarrMan: As to what would be 
an opportune time would be a matter for 
consideration. The central idea is to have 
a committee to consider this question of 
finance. How large a committee? 

Dr. Scott: I think it wise to leave that 
to the discretion of the officers of the So- 
ciety, the President and the Secretary. 

Tue CHarrman: You have heard the 
motion. Are there any remarks upon the 
subject? If not, I shall put the question. 

The question was put and the motion 
was agreed to. 

THe CHarrMAN: In this connection 
let me suggest that I think we ought to 
have some material prepared to be pub- 
lished, perhaps in the form of a pamphlet, 
which shall more clearly set forth what 
this Society has done; that it has been ad- 
dressed by such men as Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Charles Sumner, Ellery Chan- 
ning; that the principles it propounded 
were carried into treaties; that it pre- 
sented petitions to Congress year after 
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vear, and State legislatures, which re- 
sulted, in the case at least of two States, 
and the Congress, in the adoption of reso- 
lutions, and that during all these years 
the Society was constant and untiring in 
its advocacy of the cause of peace when 
there was not as much agitation on the 
subject as there is now. I am not at all 
discouraged upon the prospect of obtain- 
ing not only larger financial support, but 
greater general support for the Society. 
A committee ought to be appointed for 
that purpose and it will be a committee 
that will have to do some work. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, if I may 
be permitted, I suggest, as a part of the 
scope of the activity of that committee, 
an endeavor to decide a question which 
interferes in my own mind with every 
consideration which I give to the financial 
problems of the Society. I have never 
been able to get absolutely clear in my 
mind just exactly the kind of support the 
Society really needs, or perhaps, the kind 
of support that its program needs. There 
seem to be two ways, separately considered 
and in combination, by which great public 
movements are accomplished: One is by 
the public pressure of a great number of 
people, some of whom are public-minded 
and some of whom are simply public- 
minded for the moment. The other is 
by the successful arrangement of machin- 
ery upon the part of the people who really 
know what successful machinery is going 
to result in. In other words, we have con- 
stantly sweeping over this country, at least 
we have since the World War, peace move- 
ments of one kind and another, of varying 
degrees of permanency and of varying de- 
grees of soundness. However, we always 
have a comparatively small group of people 
who really influence the international de- 
velopments of the world, and particularly 
of the United States. I listen to these 
constant debates about the circulation of 
the ApvocaTE oF PrAcE and about the 
number of members of the American 
Peace Society, and I am unable to get my- 
self separated from the idea that possibly 
there is in that discussion of those sub- 
jects a waste of effort and energy. As I 
have observed this organization, it seems 
to have done its most effective work 
through putting into the hands of men 
who are in position to do something valu- 
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able materials for their purpose. I can- 
not feel that a hundred thousand readers, 
who also read the American Magazine and 
the Saturday Evening Post, are necessarily 
going to result in much benefit to this So- 
ciety. They may. I do not know. That 
is a thing that is puzzling me. Therefore, 
until I am convinced that a hundred 
thousand readers are desirable, I do not 
see why any effort should be made particu- 
larly to get a hundred thousand readers. 
I do feel that if out of that hundred thou- 
sand somebody can select five hundred or 
five thousand whom we ought to have, that 
those are the people upon whom the drive 
should be made, and I think in all con- 
siderations of our financial program and 
our financial requirements that funda- 
mental question has to be answered, be- 
sause if we do not intend to endeavor to 
affect the thinking of a hundred thousand 
people, why go to all the labor and diffi- 
culty of getting money enough to do it? 
If our real effort is directed at some few 
hundred or few thousand people, that is 
the place to concentrate. What is the ul- 
timaté goal of this Society? Who are the 
people we really want to interest? Until 
that question is settled, I do not think that 
we can decide what the financial require- 
ments of the Society are. Anybody will 
concede, and, of course, first of all myself, 
that if we could get seventy-five million 
people in the United States who are in- 
terested in putting across the aims of the 
American Peace Society, it would be 
highly desirable; but the chances are that 
we cannot get that many. Where are we 
going to stop, or what are we going to 
aim for on the way up? Until that ques- 
tion is thoroughly threshed out, until we 
determine just in what field we shall op- 
erate, we are not going to be able to set- 
tle the question of how much money we 
want, or of how many members we want, 
or of how many readers of our magazine 
we want, or what type of magazine we are 
to publish. I am simply thinking out 
loud on a theme that has always puzzled 
me when our financial program is men- 
tioned. I suggest that the committee in- 
clude that in its scope of investigation. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Of course, there is 
another side to that question. The spread 
of propaganda is one of the main occu- 
pations today. The object of all those 
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who desire an international policy adopted, 
or any cult to be accepted, generally speak- 
ing, is to reach the largest possible num- 
ber. Propagandizing on the largest pos- 
sible scale has nowadays become a science. 
{ do not say this from any opinion that it 
may be desirable to reach merely five hun- 
dred or five thousand, but merely to com- 
ment upon the methods of today. That is 
a thing for the committee to consider. Is 
it desirable to reach a very large number, 
or is it desirable to reach a few who will 
be active and influential in promoting the 
cause which we advocate? That is a thing 
for the committee to consider carefully. 

Dr. Scorr: Mr. Chairman, I have said 
so much that I hesitate to say anything 
more, but I do think that what Mr. Morris 
suggests is of immense importance. There 
are peace movements, so called, starting 
up, and new things come and new things 
go. If this Peace Society does not join 
with them, there is an outcry. The in- 
stance which occurs to me at the present 
time is the matter of the League to En- 
force Peace. It really destroyed many of 
the peace societies in the United States, 
arbitration societies and other societies, 
by annexing them to their one central or- 
ganization, the purpose of which was to 
bring peace into the world by the use of 
force against those who were unwilling to 
accept their peculiar form. I would sup- 
port the restricted view of Mr. Morris, if 
I understand it, because it is so easy to 
go with the crowd. To follow the crowd 
you must have a set of flexible principles. 
As I say, this Society has its traditions. 
They are good traditions. They are being 
acted upon, and I should think the thing 
to do would be to create some form of ef- 
fective machinery in order to bring those 
principles to and to familiarize a select 
public with their importance, by appeal- 
ing to the leaders of thought, by supply- 
ing information and allowing them in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to appeal to 
their various constituents. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is an appeal to 
leaders ? 

Dr. Scorr: That is what I conceive to 
be Mr. Morris’ idea and I think it is an 
admirable one. If that is done, the influ- 
ence of this Society may be untold, be- 
cause, after all, it is the people who do 
things, who think out things, who ac- 
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complish anything. Is that your idea, Mr. 
Morris? 

Mr. Morris: Perhaps I shouid amend 
by saying that what I have said is not 
my idea at all, but that I gathered that 
idea from my many conversations with 
our able and successful Secretary. At 
various times I have propounded to him 
this popular idea, and I have always been 
met by such intelligent representations 
that he is gradually winning me over to 
his point of view, and what I want to get 
settled before I can become enthusiastic 
about the matter is, What should be the 
goal ? 

Dr. Green: I think a very good infer- 
ence can be drawn from some of the let- 
ters which the Secretary read. Some of 
them come from people, evidently, who 
think they are being propagandized. Some 
say that they do not read the magazine. 
Certainly they do not read it because it 
does not appeal to their type of intelli- 
gence; and if you get leaders convinced, 
they will get at them from another angle 
and you can handle them in that way. 

Dr. Scorr: Just one word more. Mr. 
Yoot stated at a meeting of our Board of 
Trustees that the two volumes of MeMur- 
ray’s Treaties and Conventions concluded 
by China, put out by the Endowment, en- 
abled the Arms Conference, the Pacific 
Conference meeting here in Washington, 
to reach agreements on all of the Pacific 
questions, which they could not have done 
but for these publications, and he went 
on to say that those two books, used in 
that way, were worth all of the money 
that had been allotted to the division of 
international law since its creation. That 
is a practical example of what I think the 
American Peace Society can do. Let peo- 
ple know that the principles of the Society 
are true to the traditions of people like 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and William Ellery 
Channing, that it is carrying out the poli- 
cies of the greatest minds which America 
has produced. 

Tue CHarrMaNn: I really should like 
to see in book form a history of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, which will include these 
principles, and its methods in the way of 
suggestions for arbitration treaties, and 
its activities in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of petitions. I do not think that 
there is today any general understanding 
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of what the American Peace Society has 
done. 

Dr. Scorr: I move that in celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
organization and operation of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society a centenary volume be 
prepared, with a general index of the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, I second 
the motion. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tue Secretary: Mr. Chairman, there 
are two or three other matters that have 
to be acted upon officially. One is the 
adoption or not of the report of the Treas- 
urer and the other is the election of offi- 
cers. Shall I read the report of the Treas- 
urer ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Tue Secretary: The Treasvrer’s re- 
port is as follows: 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


R. G. RANKIN & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 


Members American Institute of Accountants 
New York, May 18, 1925. 


Mr. GreorcE E. WHITE, 
Treasurer, The American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Str: We have examined the accounts 
of the American Peace Society for the year 
ended April 30, 1925, and submit herewith 
the following: 
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Exhibit “A,” cash account for the year 
ended April 30, 1925. 
Schedule “1,” Reserve Fund investments, 


as at April 30, 1925. 


In addition to the income, as shown by 
eash receipts in Exhibit “A,” the following 
coupons had not been clipped and credited to 
the income account at the close of the period 
under audit: 


On 4th U. S. Liberty $100.00 41%, per 
cent bond, coupons due October 15, 





1924, and April 15, 1025 ........e0- $4.25 
On 2d U. S. Liberty $100.00 4% per 
cent bond, coupons due May 15 and 
PIE TE. BD 64s sessadianccae 4.25 
On ist U. S. Liberty $100.00 4%, per 
cent bond, coupons due June 15 and 
Ronemet BB, TOE cc assccceseaccc - 4.25 
On American Telephone and Telegraph 
$200.00 6 per cent convertible bonds, 
coupons due August 1, 1924, and 
ge 12.00 
On 4th U. S. Liberty $100.00 4% per 
cent bond, coupons due April 15, 
BE Sd02a0eksd dines dade Geneien 2.12 
$26.87 


We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the 
accompanying statement of cash, together 
with the statement of reserve fund invest- 
ments, attached hereto accurately accounts 
for the cash receipts and disbursements of 
the Society for the year ended April 30, 1925, 
and correctly sets forth the Reserve Fund 
investments as at April 30, 1925. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. G. RANKIN & Co., 
Members American Institute of Accountants. 


Exuisit “A” 


AMERICAN PEACE SocIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cash Account for the Year Ended April 30, 1925 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 1924 ...........ceeceecceeees $3,219.45 
RECEIPTS 
Memberships, including subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE....... $1,263 .00 
Special subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE .......ee-scececescees 358.09 
er rr Or Ml i. ecu cekwaneren bene ebedasedae 526.52 
Noa alain cons 5a sin batik gel bie i ASMA Ie me ak 1,274.00 
Subvention from Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.... 6,860.63 
Permanent Peace Fund Trustees .......... connenan ne ye 5,693 .32 
Ram Uk I I 6 oiinenessnsseaceadnee peendcenetneues 27.50 
Income from Reserve Fund investments .........ceeeeecececseees 1,637 .67 
8,000 .00 


U. S. Treasury certificates of indebtedness sold ............. errre 





ee 
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Interparliamentary Union for printing .......... Terr rrr errr 21.71 
Miscellaneous income (sale of paper, etc.) ....... SoeGike acerca’ 10.85 

DEE. Gichaddemennee chaser earn esekdedheeeeesSeweeeesennenhs Lsmeeee 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Department of Home Office: 


Salaries of Secretary, Editor, Assistant Editor, office 


ED. cca kee ce nae aces awe en eae es anual eeae eon $10,500.00 
Salaries—Clerks, librarian, extra help .............e6.- 345.02 
Ge NE nn denne asanscesss006n0s06s cebtadeouneanen 1,683 .00 
Postage, express, telegrams, etc. .......... ack eed 386.01 
ND PE eek cece csetereccncessesurreesensesecss 282.96 
MI 6. d:c nin entnescneinnse0esesesensneges 89.35 
DD aoc kd Shs CRS aOe ROMs OR RGO EROS ne ee 106.44 
DE deducnsseseaGeeesessoues sekanwenes Py Sennen 94.03 
TISTENOEE GUE DOTRIGICEE bcc cisiicceccccccvscesccce 108.35 
Letter service, mimeographing, etc. .......... ieneens 363.50 
DEE diac cureennnstesenessuneestanees ea niaeae 98.40 
Bmmmet MOOI 2c ccccccccscccscceceees ee iiewas 100.00 
PIL bk bb cisieusessneeeeetGevueees: Seeenness ‘ 196.88 
Books and pamphlets ...ccccccocecccoces aeons peaaene 25.05 
Reporting COMVEREION ..cccoccccecoscccscoceoses ne - 43.50 
Miscellaneous, repairs, deposit box, membership in 

learned societies, towel service, etc. .......ceeceeeees 125.81 

$15,048 .30 


Department of Field Work: 





Subvention to New Hampshire Peace Society .......... $50.00 
Travel Expenses: 
Mr. Call, expense account ..........0.- werre TTT Te eT eT 153.12 
Bir. Onll, 00 BBPORE ..ccccccccece Mattenaderesdeesesaes 1,200.00 
Mr. Pasvolsky to Williamstown ...........ceee- sesseee 100.00 
1,503.12 
Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing ADVOCATE OF PEACE............+. $7,766.53 
Printing and distribution of pamphlets .............-. 3,342.48 
Printing for Interparliamentary Union ..........-..s- 15.00 
Miscellaneous printing—envelopes, cards, etc. ....... ‘ 185.50 
11,309.56 
Balance of cash on hand and on deposit April 30, 1925.............. iaumaen 
Represented by— 
National Metropolitan Bank—checking account .........eeeeeeees $778.51 
National Metropolitan Bank—savings account .........eeeeeeeees 236.46 
Petty cash on hand, in office ..... ssaueee Mitititvitwbenahinwewe 16.79 
$1,031.76 


January 


25,673.29 


$28,892.74 


27,860.98 


$1,031.76 
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ScHEDULE “1” 
AMERICAN PEACE SocrIETy, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reserve Fund Investments as at April 30, 1925 


We. hasguit. 


Par value Price Market value 
$200 American Telephone and Telegraph Con- 

Se Ge . Wks idiineccescncennsseecs cn $200.00 128 3/4 $257.50 
$100 U. S. Liberty, Ist 4%4’s, converted........ 100.00 102 1/32 102.03 
$100 U. S. Liberty, 2d 414’s, converted ........ 100.00 101 9/32 101.28 
$100 U. S. Liberty, 4th 4%4’s, converted ...... 100.00 102 9/32 102.28 
$15,000 U. S. certificates of indebtedness, 4%4’s, 

Gn MeN TE, BN bv cccscccesceccicncecées 15,000 .00 102 3/32 15,314.95 
17 shares American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 1,700.00 136 1/8 2,314.12 
24 shares Boston Elevated Ry. Co. Com. ...... 2,400.00 77 1,848 .00 
12 shares Pullman Company .......cccccccees 1,200.00 131 1/2 1,578.00 
1 share Puget Sound Power and Light Co. Com. 100.00 49 49.00 
12 shares Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 5 

per cent preferred ....cccccccccccccccccccces No par 838 996.00 

$20,900.00 $22,663.16 
Tue Secretary: Mr. Chairman, we _ the Society to sell their stock holdings and 


have a reserve fund investment account, 
the total of which is something over 
twenty thousand dollars, and I have here 
a letter relative to that from the Treas- 
urer, Mr. White, which I desire to read. 
That letter is as follows: 

WAsuHINeTON, D. C., November 30, 1925. 


ARTHUR D. CALL, Esq., 
Secretary, American Peace Society, Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CALy: 

I regret exceedingly that, on account of 
this being the end of the month and Monday, 
I will have to lose the pleasure and privi- 
lege of attending your luncheon today, but 
I will be with you in thought. 

I mentioned to you verbally some time 
back, and now would like to put it in writ- 
ing, that I think that the Society should not 
own, aS a general proposition, any stocks. 
They have no definite maturity and the mar- 
ket is fluctuating from time to time, so it 
would be my suggestion to your committee 
that you authorize the sale, at the market 
price, of all the stocks that the Society holds 
and reinvest the funds in such secured obliga- 
tions as you may elect, or I will be glad to 
make several suggestions, from which you 
could make a choice. 

Most all stocks are unusually high at pres- 
ent, and while they may stay around that 
figure, I believe it would be advantageous for 


invest in indebtedness that is secured. 
Sincerely yours, 
7E0. W. WHITE, 
Treasurer American Peace Society. 


THe CHarrMAN: If we act on Mr. 
White’s suggestion, the motion would be 
that with Mr. White’s advice and consent 
these shares of stock be sold at the market 
value, and that the money be reinvested 
in bonds which would meet his approval. 

Dr. Green: Mr. Chairman, I make that 
motion, but I should advise of course care- 
ful consultation with Mr. White as to 
when they should be sold. The market is 
at the bottom now, and it is slowly com- 
ing back after this tremendous debacle it 
has had in the last thirty days. 

THE Secretary: Instead of stating 
that it be reinvested in bonds, I suggest 
that the motion provide that it be merely 
reinvested. 

Dr. GREEN: Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: As one who has had 
some experience in the banking business 
and also as trustee of educational institu- 
tions, I am unalterably opposed to invest- 
ments of the funds of such institutions in 
stocks that fluctuate. I am a member of 
the board of trustees of one institution 
which invested in the stock of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and that stock 
went down clear out of sight. The aim of 
such an organization as this is stability, 
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not a high rate of return, and the elimina- 
tion of anything that is speculative or 
uncertain as to value. As I understand 
the motion, it is that Mr. White, using his 
judgment as to the time of disposition, 
shall dispose of these stocks for reinvest- 
ment. Are you ready for the motion? 
If there be no further remarks, I shall put 
the question. 

The question was put and the motion 
was agreed to. 

THe Secretary: The Secretary’s Re- 
port may well contain a list of the organi- 
zations of our country devoted to promot- 
ing the cause of peace. (This list will 
appear in a later number of this maga- 
zine.) 


Dr. Green: Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the reports of the Secretary and of the 
Treasurer be received and printed in the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Mr. MoreGan: I second the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Next in the order of 
business is the reports of committees. Is 
there any committee to report? 

THE Secretary: I think not, sir. 

THe CHarrMAN: The next business in 
order is the election of officers for the next 
year. 

Dr. Hitt: I move that the existing offi- 
cers be re-elected. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Green 
and was agreed to. 

THe CHarrMAN: There is a suggestion 
in the report which I presented that there 
should be an Assistant Editor of the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PrAcE, working on full time. 
If he were to work on full time, the ex- 
pense of such an assistant would be prob- 
ably not less than three thousand dollars. 

Tue Secrerary: That seems reason- 
able. 

THe CHarrMAN: The query is, while 
that is exceedingly desirable, whether in 
the present financial condition of the So- 
ciety we can quite do that. The desira- 
bility of it is beyond question. I think 
that would better be left to the committee 
for consideration or perhaps to this gen- 
eral committee. 

Mr. Morris: I move that that also be 
within the jurisdiction of this general fi- 
nance committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. Scott: In respect to the question 
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of getting a larger circulation for the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEAcE, I think a mistake would 
be made if that be done at the expense 
of letting down in order to make it ac- 
ceptable to a less thoughtful class of read- 
ers. You have got to sugar-coat your pill 
all of the time if you do that. If, on the 
contrary, you stand true to the traditions 
of the past, and appeal to an intelligent 
and effective audience, you are going to 
advance the cause for which the founders 
labored, and some of the things which 
spring naturally from these resolutions are 
going to find themselves incorporated into 
the practice of nations; but you will not 
make any progress if you button-hole the 
man on the street and bore him into read- 
ing a thing which he does not understand. 
You will make progress only if you get 
a few. You will remember, Mr. Chair- 
man, when you were a young man, study- 
ing a certain book which spoke about 
where two or three were assembled in a 
certain person’s name. Very well. Get a 
few people together who understand these 
things, and then let them spread the gos- 
el. 

4 THE CHaArRMAN: I should like to see 
the ApvocATE OF PEACE obtain a very 
much larger circulation, say, among those 
capable of appreciating it—say, among 
clergymen. I have tried in a small way 
myself by subscribing for copies for cer- 
tain people whom I thought would be in- 
terested, and I shall do that again this 
year. Some of those have since become 
permanent subscribers. 

Dr. Scott: The trouble is that so many 
people who sincerely desire peace lose 
their heads and go off half-cocked. I 
noticed the other day a copy of the Bulle- 
tin, and it quoted some clergyman stating 
that if we did not join the World Court we 
would have eternal war. All of us here, 
I take it, are in favor of the World Court, 
but the idea of a man representing the in- 
telligence of our people standing up and 
saying such a thing as that is ridiculous. 

THE Secretary: Mr. Morgan here is 
a representative of the clergy. I wish he 
would say something about this situation. 

Mr. Morean: Mr. Chairman, I have 
not much to say except from a personal 
point of view. I just came from a meet- 
ing of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, holding a school for 
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two hundred representatives of different 
denominations here in the city. So far as 
the peace movement is concerned, I feel 
that I would like to leave one or two copies 
of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE around where 
some of these gentlemen can read it. I do 
feel that, by the very nature of our profes- 
sion, the criticism which has been sug- 
gested is justifiable; also, I feel that I 
should stand up for my own profession. 
We are a hard-worked lot. It is pretty 
hard for us to be trotting up and down at 
everybody’s call and to think straight all 
of the time on all of these problems, where 
even the leaders of the various movements 
are tremendously divided. For instance, 
there was the letter from a former Cabinet 
member, read this afternoon by the Secre- 
tary. Then Dr. Scott quotes the man who 
said that we must join the World Court 
or have eternal war. Well, I think that 
should be put down to his enthusiasm. 

I have found the ApvocaTE oF PEACE 
to be of tremendous spirituai help to me. 
I have one or two lectures, that I have 
delivered to Rotarian clubs and the like, 
on our American contribution to civiliza- 
tion. Whatever success I have met with 
I owe largely to the American Peace So- 
ciety and to my friend, the Secretary, Mr. 
Call. The ApvocaTE OF PEACE has been 
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I may state, 
though it is a matter at the moment con- 
fidential, that I am now considering, and 
perhaps shall accept, a call to one of the 
strongest Congregational pulpits in the 


of great significance to me. 


city of Chicago. I have been thinking that 
I could render a service to that city by get- 
ting together perhaps one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty of the clergymen of the 
city and asking our Secretary here, Mr. 
Call, to come and pay us a visit and hold 
some sort of round-table conference with 
them. 

Dr. Scorr: That is an excellent idea. 
Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I move 
that a vote of thanks be tendered to the 
officers of the American Peace Society for 
their activities during the past year. 

Tue CHarrMaNn: I suggest that the 
motion be presented by some one else. 

Mr. Morais: I take pleasure in present- 
ing the motion. 

Mr. Morcan: I second the motion. 

Mr. Morris: The question is on tender- 
ing a vote of thanks to the officers of the 
Society for their activities during the past 
year. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Tue Secretary: Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the meeting do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to and the meet- 
ing accordingly adjourned. 


WARS IN STONE* 


By HARROLD D. SCARBOROUGH 


“1t was Sunday morning, such an almost 
perfect autumn Sunday as London gets 
once or twice a year—blue sky, a mellow, 
hazy sunshine, and above the petrol fumes 
an occasional pungent whiff of burning 
leaves and brushwood from somewhere in 
the suburbs. The setting was almost per- 
fect for the flood of khaki splashed with 
crimson that displaced at and about Hyde 
Park corner the usual church parade and 
the riders in Rotten Row. It might have 
been a review for foreign royalty or a 
trooping of the colors for the King’s birth- 
day—except for one thing. 

“But that one thing, which these gran- 
dees and generals had turned out to un- 
veil, furnished a strangely discordant note. 





*From Herald-Tribune for November 3, 
1925. 





And it will go on sounding that note, in 
marble, long after everybody who saw last 
Sunday’s ceremony shall have passed from 
the scene. That nine-point-two howitzer 
will be thrusting its ugly nose into the 
sky, and the weathering and grime of the 
London smoke will not soften the fact 
that about the base of this monster can- 
non, which is the Royal Artillery war 
memorial, there lies the figures of mangled 
and dead men, their agony frozen into 
the imperishable stone. 

“Is there in the world any other war 
memorial like this group by Jagger? 
There are the Are de Triomphe, Nelson’s 
column, the Lion of Lucerne, the Siekesal- 
lee, the crosses in many a little English 
village, the bronze plaques, and the ‘Pro 
Patria’s’. But here, in the heart of Lon- 
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don, is something new. It idealizes noth- 
ing, it conceals nothing. It is war in stone. 
It says in marble what Verestchagin 
painted, what Andreyeyv and Stephen 
Crane wrote. The Cenotaph in Whitehall 
commemorates the Unknown Soldier. At 
Hyde Park corner there is the Unknown 
Soldier. He lies beneath his gun, dead, 
his tunic flung hastily over his mangled 
face, because his fellows had no time to 
do more while they served the howitzer. 
“Millions of Londoners must look at 
him every day, whether or not they like 
it. It will be interesting to see whether, 
passing him, they take off their hats, as 
they do when they pass the Cenotaph. 
“That sculptured group seems to me to 
be as significant, in its way, as the security 
pact. Jagger might or might not have 
seen the nine-point-twos in action and still 
as a talented sculptor might have been 
able to imagine the Royal Artillery War 
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Memorial. But unless the governing 
classes of England had known and learned 
to hate war, Jagger’s design would not 
have stood the ghost of a chance against 
the stained-glass conventionality that a 
hundred other sculptors could have turned 
out. Unless most of the 800,000 English- 
men who, from 1914 to 1918 passed 
through the Royal Artillery, did not still 
remember war’s real meaning, there would 
be such a public outcry that there would 
very soon be a different bit of statuary at 
Hyde Park corner. 

“On principle, almost everybody ap- 
proves the security pact, although few 
people, so far as I can find, know any- 
thing more about it than in some indefinite 
way it is supposed to lessen the chances of 
future war. But there is nothing vague 
or indefinite about this latest addition to 
London’s sculpture. Its meaning is as 
grimly evident as that of a casualty list.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ONE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ROBBIE BERKELEY BURNET 


RACIOUS God, what a people!” So 

said Governeur Morris in 1789, as 

he watched the Paris mob drag the naked 

body of M. de Toulon through the streets.* 

It was a far cry this from the scenes of 

dumb, patient misery of two years before, 

as depicted in 1787 by Arthur Young in 
his “Travels in France.” 

Where do we look for a cause for such 

a transformation scene? Primarily, per- 

haps, in the history of our own country.” 


American Public Opinion 


The successful revolt of the English col- 
onies in America, their democratic doc- 
trines in their Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and their republican constitution; 
also, the fact that the French had helped 
the colonists and had fought with them, 
had led the French to watch the New 


1“Life and Diary of Gouverneur Morris,” by 
Jared Sparks, p. 323. 

2G. Morris to Washington, Paris, April 29, 
1789. “Diary and Letters of Gouverneur 
Morris,” Vol. I, p. 68, edited by Anne Carey 
Morris. 

E. Channing : “History of the U. 8.,” Vol. IV, 

V, p. 125. 


A. r. Beveridge :. “Life of John Marshall,” 
Vol, II, Ch. I, p. 2. 


World with intense interest. All the is- 
sues involved in the American Revolution 
were widely discussed by the French peo- 
le. 

With no less interest was the cause of 
the French Revolution likewise followed, 
with almost Gallic enthusiasm, by the 
new-born American Republic.® 

After the independence of the United 
States had been secured, in 1783, the at- 
tention of the Americans was undisturbed 
from their domestic affairs and a remark- 
able settlement of conditions among them 
was accomplished, starting them with 
unique success on their new political ca- 
reer. The final acceptance of the Federal 
Constitution by the last of the thirteen 
States, in 1789, was practically simulta- 
neous with the outburst of the French 
Revolution.‘ 
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As a rule, the leaders in a country, to 
a great degree, formulate the opinions of 
their fellows of lower estate; but in this 
case, with one accord, all classes in 
America shared an absorbing interest in 
French affairs. To Jefferson, in 1789, 
that confirmed francophile, “the millen- 
nium seemed about to come.” When 
movements turned to massacres he still re- 
tained faith that all would be for the best. 
“If kings and aristocrats were eradicated, 
lives of thousands or a million men and 
women would be well spent.” * To Wash- 
ington it seemed: “The revolution which 
has been effected in France is of so won- 
derful a nature that the mind can hardly 
realize the fact.”® Hamilton, broad con- 
structionist and patriot that he was, in 
the first flush of the French Revolution 
expressed himself thus: “The impressions 
naturally produced by similarity and po- 
litical sentiment are justly to be regarded 
as causes of national sympathy, calcu- 
jated to confirm the amicable ties which 
may otherwise subsist between nations.” * 
John Marshall wrote: “A great revolu- 
tion had commenced in that country, the 
first stage of which was completed by lim- 
iting the powers of the monarch, and by 
the establishment of a popular assembly. 
In no part of the globe was this revolution 
hailed with more joy than in America 
“a on this subject, therefore, but one 
sentiment existed.”* In such manner 
spoke John Marshall, “archpriest of con- 
servatism.” Also Gouverneur Morris, at 
this time an onlooker in Paris, an aristo- 
crat par excellence, wrote: “But before I 
quit the subject I must express the wish, 
the ardent wish, that this great ferment 
may terminate not only to the good, but 
to the glory of France.” ® And again: “I 
consider France as the natural ally of our 
country . . . besides, I love France *° 
the leaders here are our friends, 
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many of them have imbibed their prin- 
ciples in America, and all have been fired 
by our example.” ** It seems that every 
great figure in the public life of the 
United States felt a fraternal thrill for 
those who lent such timely aid, though 
from a motive, perhaps, somewhat apart 
from “friendship for us.” *? 

It was to be expected that all Americans 
would greet with enthusiasm the new re- 
public, and they did with ardent enthusi- 
asm and lively sympathy.” ** The Ameri- 
can newspapers acclaimed even in per- 
fervid rhetoric, “Liberty will have another 
feather in her cap. . . This is the 
commencement of (a new) a golden age.” 
The American theaters produced such 
plays as “Liberty Restored,” “The Dem- 
olition of the Bastile,’ “Tyranny Sup- 
pressed,” and the audiences applauded 
wildly.** 

As events shaped themselves, however, 
so rapidly and unexpectedly in France, 
certain voices in America began to sound 


a note of caution. In the midst of the 
furor and high feeling, Washington 


wrote: “Nobody can wish more sincerely 
for the prosperity of the French nation 
than I do they are making more 
haste than good speed in their innova- 
tions. So much prudence, so much per- 
severance, so much disinterestedness, and 
so much patriotism are necessary among 
the leaders of a nation, in order to pro- 
mote the national felicity, that sometimes 
my fears nearly predominate over my ex- 
pectations.” *® And Gouverneur Morris 
wrote from Paris: “The materials for a 
revolution in this country are very indif- 
ferent. Everybody agrees that there is an 
utter prostration of morals; but this gen- 
eral position can never convey to an 
American mind the degree of depravity 
inconsistency is so mingled in the 


blood, manner, and every essence of this 

people . . . the great mass of the 
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people have no religion but their priests, 
no law but their superiors, no morals bat 
their interest.” 1° ‘Two months later he 
added: “A1l these things in a nation not 
yet fitted by education and habit for the 
enjoyment of freedom give me frequently 
suspicions that they will greatly overshoot 
the mark,’ if they, indeed, have not al- 
ready done it.” And again, less than a 
month later: “This country is .. . 
as near to anarchy as society can approach 
without dissolution.” ** 

We have evidence of the correctness of 
these views, for the National Assembly 
soon fell under the domination of the mob 
elements, creating anarchy most appall- 
ing; which accounts for the degeneration 
of what was, at its beginning, perhaps one 
of the most promising movements in his- 
tory. 

The fall of the Bastile, on July 14, 

789, caused delight unbounded among 
the American people, for here was liberty, 
equality, and fraternity enthroned in 
place of tyranny and grinding taxation. 
Lafayette sent the key of the Bastile 
Washington through Thomas Paine,’ 
that popular exponent of republicanism 
and “common sense,” author of “The 
Rights of Man,” the ingenius phrase 
which was made the excuse for the shed- 
ding of the blood of many innocent people 
and the enthroning of a despotism little 
less degrading than that emanating from 
the worst of hereditary monarchs. 

In October, 1790, John Quincy Adams 
wrote: “In the stagnation of our own 
politics the people who have a fondness 
for the subject turn their attention to 
those of Europe, which seem to be now as 
much as ever it could be “un repaire d’- 
horreurs.”*° Paris was indeed a den of 
horrors, as the terrible women brought 
back with them to the Palace of the Tuil- 
eries he baker, the baker’s wife, and the 
baker’s little boy.” But this stagnation 
in our politics cannot entirely acc ount for 
the interest throughout America in the 
French Revolution. That revolution, at 
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the first, was almost a part of the life of 
America, a continuation of its own strug- 
gle, and it now seems, whatever the con- 
ditions might have been at home, that 
Americans would still have felt the same 
keen interest. 

To the people of the United States, at 
first, the revolution appeared to be purely 
local in France; when France was threat- 
ened by Prussia and Austria, purely local 
to the continent. But our ancestors of that 
day followed the early defeats and the vic- 
tory following the proclamation of the 
Duke of Brunswick with “lively discus- 
sions.” 24 It seemed to Americans that a 
great republic was about to arise, and con- 
sequently enthusiasm knew no bounds.”* 
In Philadelphia excitement ran high, 
church bells rang, shops were closed, and 
everywhere there was celebrating; while 
in New York the reveling was still wilder, 
Boston surpassed them all. There a great 
“civic feast” was held, the people wore 
cockades, “the fat ox was Aristocracy im- 
molated on the altar of Democracy as a 
peace offering to Liberty and Equality 
and the Rights of Man.”** All titles 
were to be given up. Every one was now 
to be “citizen,” whatever his former title 
of respect.2* American popular opinion 
was delirious with republicanism. Says 
John Marshall, “American conservative 
writers were branded as advocates of roy- 
alty and of aristocracy.” *> John Quincy 
Adams, in his letters signed “Publicola,” 
was one of the few who dared brave the 
“hurricane” of American sympathy with 
the French Revolution. These letters 
were met with a storm of abuse by the 
public, saying he was “trying to build up 
a system of monarchy and aristocracy 
. . . on the ruins both of the reputa- 
tion and liberties of the people.” 7° 

It seems indeed that the Americans 
were as drunk with a mania for France 
as were the French revolutionists for 
blood, and the warnings of the few were 
almost lost in the general acclaim. 
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Opinions in France 


The best picture of the situation in 
France in regard to the attitude there 
toward America is given by Governeur 
Morris, our minister to France from 1792 
to 1794. He said: “The royalists and 
aristocrats consider America and _ the 
Americans as having occasioned their mis- 
fortunes. The former charge it upon our 
ingratitude, seeing that it was the king 
who stepped forward to our relief; on the 
other hand, the republicans consider any- 
thing short of downright democracy as an 
abandonment of political principle in 
America. To stand well with all parties 
is impossible.2*7 . . . Some persons 
have spoken to me of the disposition of 
the United States in a tone of irony, but 
I assure them very sincerely that our 
grateful sentiments for the conduct of this 
nation would be demonstrated by our con- 
duct whenever occasion should require.” 7° 
Gouverneur Morris was a loyalist in his 
every inclination ; it is even said to the ex- 
tent of assisting in the plan for the King’s 
escape.?* 

In the early months of 1793 no news 
reached America from abroad; but ru- 
mors were afloat, coming through sea cap- 
tains recently back from the West Indies, 
of terrible conditions in France. In April 
a British ship arrived with the shocking 
news of the execution of Louis XVI.*° 
Even Thomas Paine said in a letter to 
Danton: “I now despair of seeing the 
great object of European liberty accom- 
plished, because of the tumultuous miscon- 
duct of the present revolution.” ** The 
execution of the King raised a storm of 
horror and apprehension in Europe, and a 
coalition was formed in which almost ev- 
ery State in Europe joined in defense of 
“law and order.” 


Rise of Clashing Views in America 


When, early in 1793, the French rev- 
olutionists declared war on England, im- 
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mediately a change took place in the atti- 
tude of many Americans. There was a 
decided diversity of feeling and opinion, 
producing partisans of France on one 
side—extreme republicans—and _parti- 
sans of England on the other. Washing- 
ton’s cabinet was separated as far as the 
poles on the issue.*? Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson—his closest friends and advisers— 
became the leaders of the opposite camps. 
“Politically and personally the two men 
had come to hate each other.” ** Jeffer- 
son was Minister to France in 1784, where 
he became a confirmed French sympa- 
thizer. He reveled in the philosophy in 
vogue there, as unfolded by Rousseau and 
Voltaire; yet, strange as it may seem, in 
his own country he more nearly sensed 
the signs of the times than any public 
figure of his day, and always governed 


himself accordingly. Said Jefferson: 
“There are in the United States some 


characters of opposite principles; some of 
them are high in office, others possessing 
great wealth, and all of them hostile to 
Fyance and fondly looking to England as 
the staff of their hope.” ** In this Jeffer- 
son alluded to Hamilton, his antagonist 
of long standing. Because Hamilton be- 
lieved in a central government and in the 
tried institutions of England, his oppo- 
nent accused him of leaning toward mon- 
archy, which he, Jefferson, abhorred above 
and beyond all things.*® 

This “war of opinions” was present 
everywhere—in Congress, in the State leg- 
islatures, and among the people through- 
out the country.*® 

The situation was one of colossal im- 
portance to the United States, practically 
a life-and-death struggle, as much for 
them as for France. Spain controlled the 
mouth of the Mississippi, England had 
never lived up to the Treaty of 1783,% 
still holding to the frontier posts. Be- 
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sides, there was constant friction with the 
Indians, which added much to the an- 
noyance of the country, amid its ferment 
of various opinions. 

How could America defend herself? By 
the Treaty of Alliance and the Treaty of 
Commerce of 1778 she was allied with 
France.** These treaties, made with 
Louis XVI, guaranteed the defense of his 
West Indian possessions. Also, it bound 
the United States to admit into its ports 
French ships with their prizes of war, ex- 
cluded the ships of other nations when 
carrying prizes taken from France, and 
forbade enemies of France from fitting 
out privateers in American ports.*® 

Almost simultaneously with the news 
of war between France and England, “Cit- 
izen Genet,” minister from the new-born 
French Republic, arrived in the United 
States at Charleston. “He was received 
with a frenzy of enthusiasm almost in- 
describable in its intensity.” * 

Great Britain naturally thought that 
France would not call in vain for assist- 
ance from her ally; confidently, therefore, 
England looked for war with the United 
States.** 

In this dilemma Washington wrote: 
“War has commenced between France and 
Great Britain. It behooves the govern- 
ment of this country to use every means 
in its power to prevent the citizens thereof 
from embroiling us with either of these 
powers, by endeavoring to maintain a 
strict neutrality. That such measures be 
taken as shall be deemed most likely to ef- 
fect this desirable purpose without delay, 
for I have understood that vessels are al- 
ready designated privateers and equipped 
accordingly.” 4 

American statesmen were unanimous in 
the opinion that the United States should 
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keep out of European affairs ; ** otherwise, 
trade would be destroyed, exports would 
stop, prices would fall, business be ru- 
ined.” *# 

Washington called a conference, which 
met on April 19, 1793, at which it was 
determined by his cabinet that a procla- 
mation be issued forbidding citizens to 
take part in any hostilities on the seas 
with or against any of the belligerent 
powers, and warning them against carry- 
ing to any such powers any of those ar- 
ticles deemed contraband according to the 
modern ** usage of nations, and enjoining 
them from all acts and proceedings incon- 
sistent with the duties of a friendly nation 
toward those at war.*® 

Another vital question arose in Amer- 
ica, namely: Was America bound, under 
the Treaty of Alliance, to protect the 
French West Indian possessions? Jeffer- 
son thought not, because he deemed the 
treaty suspended and, furthermore, be- 
cause the question need not be raised un- 
less France wished it.*7 Hamilton argued 
the treaty dead, because it was made with 
the King of France,** now no longer alive. 
“No stipulation,” wrote John Quincy Ad- 
ams, “contained in a treaty can ever oblige 
one nation to adopt or support the folly 
or injustice of another.”*® Happily, 
America was never called upon to fulfill 
this guarantee, because the theater of war 
was in Europe, not in America. It is 
difficult to think that Vergennes expected 
that guarantee to be kept, considering the 
weakness of the American navy. 

It was unanimously agreed by the Cab- 
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inet, April 8, 1793, that a minister from 
France be received.5' When, two weeks 
later, Washington issued his proclamation 
the word “neutrality” was not used in 
deference to Jefferson’s French sympa- 
thies, but quickly he fell into the habit of 
using it himself. To Gouverneur Morris 
he wrote: “Indeed, we shall be more use- 
ful as neutrals. In this spirit let your as- 
surances be given to the government with 
which you reside.” *? To Madison he 
wrote that he favored neutrality, although 
it might prove “a disagreeable pill to 
our friends.” 5* So spoke this “intriguing 
politician.” 

The neutrality of the United States was 
proclaimed a short time after the arrival 
of Genet in Charleston ; but he, misled by 
the enthusiasm of the welcome given him 
there, imagined that the American people 
could override their government. On this 
theory he proceeded to carry out his 
instructions. He had been furnished by 
his government with blank commissions 
with the thought that privateers could be 
fitted out in American ports. He in- 
trigued with Governor Moultrie, of South 
Carolina, for assistance in all his plans, 
the Governor aiding him in his scheme 
that “each consul” should be “a court of 
admiralty for trial and condemnation of 
prizes.” °* Genet also brought instructions 
to negotiate” a national agreement in 
which two great peoples shall suspend 
their commercial and political interests 
and establish a mutual understanding to 
defend the empire of liberty, wherever it 
van be embraced, to guarantee the sover- 
eignty of the people and punish those pow- 
ers who still keep up an exclusive colonial 
and commercial system, by declaring that 
their vessels shall not be received in the 
ports of the contracting parties.” © 
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“He has, I think, more of genius than 
ability,” °° said Morris of Genet, after 
meeting him in Paris. He has indeed the 
genius to plan great things for France, 
but, as events showed, he had no ability 
to carry out any of them. Three weeks 
after his arrival in Charleston, Jefferson 
received a protest from Hammond, minis- 
ter from England, that the neutrality 
proclamation was not being obeyed. An 
English vessel, The Grange, was captured 
by a French frigate in the Delaware 
River.5’ Jefferson wrote to M. Ternant, 
the then French minister, in regard to 
Genet’s activity in violation of American 
policy ; but Genet did not seem to under- 
stand the meaning of that policy, for a 
week after he wrote a note proposing “that 
the two peoples should, by a true family 
compact,” establish a commercial and po- 
litical system on a liberal and fraternal 
basis.5* And this was in the face of 
Washington’s proclamation of neutrality 
of April 22. 

And well might Citizen Genet think 
that the cause of France was that of the 
people of America, for as he journeyed to 
Philadelphia he was greeted by one ova- 
tion after another.*® He was met by a 
delegation outside the city and brought in 
in triumph. From that day he was “made 
an idol of by the people.” He represented 
France, who had brought about independ- 
ence from the tyrant’s yoke. All over the 
country democratic clubs sprang up, “re- 
flections by no means pale of their great 
Jacobin original in Paris.” ® Everything 
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was done in imitation of France; it was 
the rage. 

Far different was the treatment of 
Genet at the hands of the government. 
Washington himself was cold and distant, 
and Genet left his presence furious at his 
reception and at “seeing certain medal- 
lions of Capet and his .mily”® there 
displayed. 

But Genet had one unshakable friend 
of France in Jefferson. Jefferson was 
with “the people” in that regard; but 
when it came to the protection of his coun- 
try he, too, was adamant. When Genet 
proposed the treaty according to his in- 
structions, Jefferson told him that Con- 
gress would not be in session until the fall, 
and that that body was essential to the 
ratification of a treaty.** When he asked 
money of Hamilton on the French loan, 
the reply was that there were “no funds in 
the treasury,” and, beyond that, money ad- 
vanced at that time would be a violation 
of neutrality which England would not 
stand.** 

The affair of the capture of The Grange 
was one of the first official acts of Genet 
after he was received as minister from 
France. In reply to Jefferson’s note on 
the subject, Genet cited the Treaty of 
Commerce of 1778 in regard to French 
prizes and defended the capture on that 
ground. Jefferson replied that the United 
States was a neutral, and that impartial 
treatment was a law.** In reply, Genet 
again cited the article in the treaty relat- 
ing to French prizes. Jefferson replied 
there was no permission to equip vessels.®® 
In April, 1793, Jefferson had written to 
Madison, “Shall we permit France to fit 
out privateers? The treaty does not stip- 
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ulate that we shall, though it says we shall 
not permit England to do it.” ®* In proof 
of his position, Jefferson wrote to Genet: 
“Under the law of nations, founded on the 
general sense and usage of mankind, we 
have produced proofs from enlightened and 
approved writers that a neutral nation 
must exact impartiality toward the bellig- 
erents.” °’ These principles Genet scoffed 
at, calling them “diplomatic subtleties” 
and “aphorisms of Vattel and others.” He 
continued: “There must be something 
more than this to prove them.” * Jeffer- 
son wrote Genet that it was “the right of 
every nation to prohibit acts of sover- 
eignty from being exercised by any other 
within its limits, and the duty of a neu- : 
tral nation to prohibit such as would in- 
jure one of the warring powers.” °° 
Privateers were still fitted out in Amer- 
ican ports, despite the fact that the gov- 
ernment was insisting upon its neutrality. 
On August 4, 1793, Hamilton issued in- 
structions to the collectors of custom “to 
be vigilant in detecting any acts in viola- 
tion of the laws of neutrality, and to give 
immediate notice of such attempts to the 
proper authorities.” It was unlawful to 
arm or equip vessels in the ports of the 
United States by either belligerent; no 
asylum was to be given to vessels or their 
prizes, as stipulated by the Treaty of 1778, 
of the countries at war with France.” 
Jefferson wrote Genet, August 7, 1793, 
that the President held the United States |, 
bound, under the laws of neutrality, to 
demand the restitution of a compensation 
for all prizes “taken subsequent to June 
5 by privateers fitted out in our ports.” 
During June and July the second 
“Reign of Terror” had been doing its 
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lurid work. Gouverneur Morris wrote: 
“The murders continue all day long.” 
Still the people of America were as en- 
thusiastic as ever for the liberty of the 
French people. Streets were renamed ; 
“Liberty Squares” abounded; “Queen” 
Streets were changed to “Pearl”—songs, 
dances, cockades, clubs, everything in 
honor of France.** It is said that much 
of the diabolical work of “The Terror” 
was not published in American newspa- 
pers.”® It is fair to presume that such was 
the case. 

On the other side of the water, Gouver- 
neur Morris was concerned with the revo- 
lution only in so far as his official duties 
required. He protested against the de- 
crees affecting the commerce of the United 
States, remonstrated against the outrages 
of French privateers upon American ship- 
ping, and tried for the release of Ameri- 
‘an citizens.7* We read: “Whilst Mr. 
Morris was thus representing his country 
in France with dignity, firmness, and pro- 
priety, the Citizen Genet was by some 
strange infatuation practicing a very ex- 
traordinary series of experiments upon the 
forbearance of the American people.” * 

In July, 1793, TAmbuscade captured a 
British ship, Little Sarah, and brought 
her to Philadelphia. The government or- 
dered the surrender of the vessel. Instead, 
Genet changed her name to Liltle Demo- 
crat and fitted her out as a privateer."® 
He promised Jefferson to hold the ship. 
This he did not do. On August 3 Jeffer- 
son wrote to Madison: “We have decided 
unanimously to require the recall of Genet. 
He will sink the Republican interest if 
they do not abandon him.” 77 

Ever since Genet had first encountered 
the wall of governmental opposition to 
his schemes for France in fitting out pri- 
vateers, in intriguing with the people in 
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Kentucky, in enlisting Americans for 
French service, his communications with 
American officials had grown more and 
more insulting in tone, until Washington 
was driven to write: “Is the minister of 
the French Republic to set aside the acts 
of this government at defiance with im- 
punity ? What must the world 
think of such conduct, and of the govern- 
ment of the United States for submitting 
to it?” 

After his recall was asked for, Genet 
was allowed to remain until his successor 
should arrive. 

At this time Pennsylvania affairs were 
at fever heat. Shrewd politicians, under 
the declared fear of danger to America if 
she lost the friendship of France, made a 
great deal of Genet, praised him through 
the press, condemned neutrality “°“—Mon- 
roe had declared it unconstitutional *°— 
founded so-called “Democratic societies,” 
in which they criticized the government, 
and made themselves generally obnoxious. 
Added to this, Washington was attacked 
in the most vicious fashion.** “Freneau’s 
and Bache’s papers are outrages on com- 
mon decency,” wrote Washington. 

Bolstered up by his Philadelphia ad- 
herents, Genet grew more bold. He re- 
solved to appeal directly to the people of 
the United States, and at the same time 
he wrote a most insulting letter to the 
President.*? From this time the cause of 
France in America was dead, in so far as 
Genet was concerned. 

A reaction began to take place in the 
sentiments of the people in their enthu- 
siasm for France. The Genet correspond- 
ence was made public. It was “considered 
as an insolent outrage offered to the man 
who was avowedly the object of their 
grateful affection.” ** Genet had ex- 
pressed contempt for the opinions of the 
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President and questioned his author- 
ity.** This was the last straw. 

On the 16th of August, 1793, Morris 
was instructed to ask for Genet’s recall.*® 
The French Republic took this occasion 
to do what it had long wished to do, re- 
quested “the withdrawal” of Gouverneur 
Morris, who had never been personally 
acceptable.** The remarkable thing is 
that Morris had weathered the storm of 
the revolution with his head on his shoul- 
ders, either literally or figuratively. He 
was advised many times to leave, after 
having been arrested several times. His 
house had been searched and various other 
“difficulties and dangers” had been en- 
countered; but his reply always was, “It 
is not permitted to abandon a post in the 
hour of difficulty.” ** After the downfall 
of the King, Morris had not entered in 
the remotest degree into the affairs of 
France. He was, and always expressed 
himself as being, shocked at the “enormi- 
ties perpetrated in the name of liberty.” ** 


The Turn to Neutrality 


Until this time, only a few men in 
America protested against the French 
Revolution; but, as the people began to 
grow disenchanted by Genet’s unbounded 
impudence and disrespect for the govern- 
ment, they recalled the sound principles 
of American republicanism and compared 
them with those of the new so-called 
French Republic.*® The merchants slowly 
but surely came to realize the soundness 
of the neutrality policy. They remem- 
bered John Quincy Adams’ letters, signed 
“Publicola,” with their sound good sense 
and logic, and Hamilton with his defense 
of neutrality. As they became saner, the 
horrors of the “Terror” appalled them. 
“When will these savages be satisfied with 
blood?” said John Adams. The people 
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who had refused to listen, finally listened. 
As a last charge against the French Revo- 
lution, John Adams gave voice to the final 
judgment of America: It was a “just 
cause” ; it “became contemptible.” *° 

On June 5, 1794, Congress passed 
America’s first neutrality act. This act 
provided that Americans entering the 
service of a foreign state were liable to a 
fine of $1,000 and three years’ imprison- 
ment; it prohibited the fitting out and 
arming of vessels within the ports of the 
United States to be used by a foreign 
State; it appropriated for its enforcement 
the sum of eighty thousand dollars. 

Fauchet was sent as minister to Amer- 
ica from France. Genet’s actions were 
disavowed. France proposed his extradi- 
tion,®* but such procedure did not appeal 
to the Government of the United States. 
Assistance for France in Kentucky was 
abandoned and the neutrality of the 
United States was recognized.*? 

When Gouverneur Morris was released 
from his post in Paris, he advised that 
a man friendly to France should be ap- 
pointed, as his own influence was prac- 
tically dead.** “His former devotedness 
to the cause of the King and the boldness 
with which he always expressed his po- 
litical sentiments had fixed impressions, 
not to be removed or softened.” ** 

Robert Livingston, first offered the post, 
promptly declined. Finally James Mon- 
roe was selected.** Monroe, a follower of 
Jefferson in thought and feeling, was a 
deep-dyed sympathizer of France and the 
“rights of man.” It was not easy to keep 
him from expressing his friendship over- 
much and from placing the United States 
in an awkward position. 

His instructions were to assure France 
of the firm friendship of the President, 
but to make it clear that the United States 
did not recognize the right of foreign in- 
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tervention in the affairs of the French 
Revolution; that the strict neutrality of 
the United States must be declared; that 
he must correct any impression Fauchet 
might have made by reporting that there 
were two parties in the United States 
“one, republican and in sympathy with 
France; the other, monarchical and aristo- 
cratic.” ** Added to this, he was to make 
no commercial treaty with France. 

At this time, 1794, John Jay was in 
England, negotiating for a commercial 
treaty. Monroe was given no information 
on the subject, except that it would not 
conflict with the treaties of 1778 with 
France ;*" that it was only to “obtain com- 
pensation for plundered property and to 
secure the restitution of the western 
posts.” It appeared strange to Monroe 
that Jay was to make a treaty with Eng- 
land and he none with France—the former 
country a recent enemy, the latter an ally. 

When Monroe arrived in France, Robes- 
pierre had fallen from power and the 
Committee of Safety was in command of 
the situation. This Committee were not 
pleased at the course of events between 
France and the United States, nor had 
Gouverneur Morris strengthened the bond ; 
quite the contrary.** 

Monroe was not immediately recognized, 
so he appealed to the President of the 
National Convention; whereupon he was 
received with fervor, as coming from the 
“sister republic.” A reception was given 
him by the Convention, on which occasion 
he made a speech far more cordial in tone 
than the occasion called for, according to 
his instructions, involving the United 
States at once on the question of its neu- 
trality. This act of Monroe’s placed Jay 
in an embarrassing situation in England. 
“Was the United States a neutral?” 
This was what the English Foreign Office 
was asking. 

The Federalists refrained from publicly 
criticizing Monroe because, as Randolph, 
now Secretary of State, said, if Jay got 
no treaty with England it would be fatal 
to antagonize France.®® 
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Monroe had a difficult position to oc- 
cupy. American vessels were being con- 
stantly seized and the cargoes confiscated. 
It was hard to keep out of war either with 
England or France. So sincerely was 
Monroe a friend of France, it turned out, 
that he was able to accomplish much more 
for his country than could his predecessor. 
“He was able to secure fair treatment for 
American seamen and a withdrawal of 
decrees against American shipping.” '°° 

Monroe made one unfortunate mistake 
in sending the flag of the United States 
to hang in Convention Hall. He wrote 
to the President of the Nationa) Assembly, 
“T pray you therefore to accept it, as a 
proof of the sensibility with which my 
country receives every act of friendship 
from an ally, and of the pleasure with 
which it cherishes every incident which 
tends to cement and consolidate the union 
between the two nations.” **' ‘This was 
a sad breach of neutrality; but it seems 
that Monroe did not realize the fact, for 
not until six months later did he mention 
the fact officially, and then in a most 
casual statement.’°? The incident did at 
the time restore good feeling in France 
for America. 

In December, 1794, Jay wrote to Mon- 
roe in regard to the treaty, telling him 
that it “should not create any uneasiness 
in France.” *°* In regard to this word 
from Jay, Monroe wrote to Secretary 
Randolph that he had received “a letter 
from Mr. Jay, announcing that he had 
concluded a treaty, and which contained 
a declaration that our previous treaties 
should not be affected by it.”** Of 
course, Jay’s work in London did relate 
vitally to the relations between France 
and America. Monroe, not without cause, 
resented being made a cat’s-paw of by 
his country. 

When the news of a treaty was received 
in France the Committee of Public Safety 
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asked Monroe as to its content. He 
replied that he “was not in correspondence 
with Jay.”*°* When some inkling was 
learned of the provisions of the treaty, 
Monroe encouraged the French to look 
for a palliation of it by an incoming po- 
litical party, an action which certainly was 
not in accord with his instructions.’ 

Shortly after this episode, Monroe was 
recalled and Charles Coatesworth Pinck- 
ney named to succeed him. 


In Conclusion 


The United States emerged from the 
throes of the French Revolution baptized, 
it may be said, with one sentiment: absten- 
tion from European affairs. It seemed 
at one time as though the country would 
be torn in half by sentiment for or against 
a foreign nation; but guided by firm and 
wise hands, it became united again and 
alive once more to its own interests. 

American neutrality, as enunciated dur- 
ing the French Revolution, was thus one 
of the most important facts in the history 
of American foreign policy, if not the 
most important. “It was the first attempt 
ever made on the part of a neutral nation 
to pronounce definitely that certain acts 
would be considered by it a violation of 
neutrality,” says Fenwick. This policy 
has exercised no little influence upon the 
existing system of international laws of 
neutrality. 

The French Revolution gave rise to the 
Napoleonic wars, which, for the next 
twenty-five years, engrossed the energy of 
the chief powers of Europe. This enabled 
the United States, with very little danger, 
to settle its many difficulties, including 
frontier problems with England and 
Spain. In this isolation from foreign 
affairs, furthermore, it was able to expand 
south and west, so that now only the 
waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
limit it on the east and on the west. But 
the point of this paper is that the French 
Revolution was directly responsible for the 
development of the American policy of 
neutrality. 
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ARMISTICE DAY IN LONDON 
By JOHN W. OWENS 


(From the London Bureau of the Balti- 
more Sun. John W. Owens, one time assist- 
ant editor of the ApvocATE OF PEACE, has been 
writing for a year a valuable and interpre- 
tive series of articles under the heading 
“From a Window in Fleet Street.” Novem- 
ber 11, 1925, he wrote for his paper the fol- 
lowing.—EDITOoR. ) 





T IS a commonplace that we of the 
United States did not really feel the 
war. We talk that way when discussion 
turns to debts and taxes, and to all forms 
of material losses, and we talk that way 
when, as happens occasionally, discussion 
is guided into losses on the field. But, in 
truth, hardly anyone at home understands 
and feels the tremendous difference be- 
tween our experience and that of the na- 
tions on this side of the seas. 

To have a genuine, actual, living sense 
of the difference between our fate and that 
of these peoples of Europe, to have that 
sense really throb with life within your 
own being, one must have seen the Armis- 
tice Day services, or rather the outward 
expression of Armistice Day memories, 
that have been held here. The dispatches 
say there were reverent services and the 
two minutes’ silence at home, and of 
course there was deep sincerity and truth 
in them. But those services could not 
have been like England’s, or like the equiv- 
alent in other European nations of either 
side in the war. 

Here millions of people became molten 
in a single surge of sorrow—literally mil- 
lions of them; and it was not a vague sor- 
row, not a passing melancholy, not the 
suffering for a moment of dark clouds of 
memory. There was poignant sorrow, so 
individual and yet so universal as to call 
for the inspired imagery of some Psalmist 
of old, lamenting the woes of Israel. It 
was the revelation for a day of the wound 
that is permanent. In hundreds of thou- 
sands of English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish 
homes a light had failed. And seven years 
had not lifted the darkness. Rather, those 
years had extinguished the fitful, flicker- 
ing gleams of light that victory and relief 
had brought in the first days after the war. 
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Never, I think, will memory lose the 
picture of the humble men and women 
passing the Cenotaph in Whitehall on this 
day—a cold, bleak, gray day, meet for a 
sorrowing world. The great of the land 
had been there earlier, and their tributes, 
none the less formal because sincere, had 
been paid. When they were gone the 
ordinary men and women were allowed to 
pass the memorial to the war dead. 
Formed in triple lines far up Whitehall 
and in one of the cross streets, they slowly 
made their way to the Cenotaph, halted a 
moment, the men to bare their heads, the 
women often to place a few simple flowers, 
and then, still slowly, almost aimlessly, 
they wandered away. It seemed a cease- 
less procession of pain. 

Hours later, when the sun was fading, 
I went back and the procession of the 
humble seemed exactly as when I had left. 
Still they were forming far up the street 
and still they were making their way, a 
step at a time, toward the shrine, and 
still there were bareheaded men in the 
cold of a November evening and tired- 
faced women with little bunches of flow- 
ers. There were moments when it seemed 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON OUR 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(President Coolidge’s message was read to 
Congress December 8. The portions of this 
message relating to foreign affairs follow.) 


Foreign Relations 


The policy of our foreign relations, cast- 
ing aside any suggestion of force, rests 
solely on the foundation of peace, good-will, 
and good works. We have sought, in our 
intercourse with other nations, better under- 
standings through conference and exchange 
of views, as befits beings endowed with rea- 
son. The results have been the gradual 
elimination of disputes, the settlement of 
controversies, and the establishment of a 
firmer friendship between America and the 
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that the plain, stern Cenotaph was no 
longer a thing of stone but a living spirit. 
Now and again, when one’s eyes passed 
from the patient, sad people to the symbol 
they were seeking, it seemed that the sym- 
bol was animate—that somehow the worn, 
simple souls of all these inarticulate 
mourners had given it the breath of life. 

And there was a strange dignity about 
everything. The pomp of the day was 
long past, and the great traffic that sweeps 
down Whitehall halted for the early cere- 
monies, was again in full play. Busses 
and lorries and cabs rushed up and down 
the street, passing close to the triple line 
of mourners in the center. On the pave- 
ments was the bustling crowd. But in 
some way the nobility of the day’s 
thoughts governed the physical movement. 
Lorry drivers, passing the Cenotaph, stood 
and lifted their caps with a certain noble 
grace. And the nondescript crowd on the 
top of a bus, standing with bared heads in 
the moment of passing, made that action, 
usually so awkward, a thing of grave 
beauty. On this one day of the year, at 
least, mind reigned over body and made 
it a worthy agent of worthy thought. 





rest of the world than has ever existed at any 
previous time. 

The example of this attitude has not been 
without its influence upon other countries. 
Acting upon it, an adjustment was made of 
the difficult problem of reparations. This 
was the second step toward peace in Europe. 
It paved the way for the agreements which 
were drawn up at the Locarno Conference. 
When ratified, these will represent the third 
step toward peace. While they do not of 
themselves provide an economic rehabilita- 
tion, which is necessary for the progress of 
Europe, by strengthening the guarantees of 
peace they diminish the need for great ar- 
maments. If the energy which now goes 
into military effort is transferred to produc- 
tive endeavor, it will greatly assist economic 
progress. 
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The Locarno agreements were made by the 
European countries directly interested with- 
out any formal intervention of America, al- 
though on July 3 I publicly advocated such 
agreements in an address made in Massachu- 
setts. We have consistently refrained from 
intervening except when our help has been 
sought and we have felt it could be effec- 
tively given, as in the settlement of repara- 
tions and the London Conference. These 
recent Locarno agreements represent the suc- 
cess of this policy which we have been in- 
sisting ought to be adopted, of having Euro- 
pean countries settle their own political prob- 


lems without involving this country. This 
beginning seems to demonstrate that this 


policy is sound. It is exceedingly gratifying 
to observe this progress, which both in its 
method and in its result promises so much 
that is beneficial to the world. 

When these agreements are finally adopted, 
they will provide guarantees of peace that 
make the present prime reliance upon force 
in some parts of Europe very much less nec- 
essary. The natural corollary to these treat- 
ies should be further international contracts 
for the limitation of armaments. This work 
was successfully begun at the Washington 
Conference. Nothing was done at that time 
concerning land forces because of European 
objection. Our standing army has been re- 
duced to around 118,000, about the necessary 
police force for 115,000,000 people. We are 
not proposing to increase it, nor is it sup- 
posable that any foreign country looks with 
the slightest misapprehension upon our land 
forces. They do not menace anybody. They 
are a rather protection to everybody. 

The question of disarming upon land is so 
peculiarly European in its practical aspects 
that our country would look with particular 
gratitude upon any action which those coun- 
tries might take to reduce their own military 
forces. This is in accordance with our policy 
of not the European 
powers are unable to agree and make request 


intervening unless 


for our assistance. Whenever they are able 
to agree of their own accord it is especially 
gratifying to us, and such agreements may 
be sure of our sympathetic support. 

It seems clear that it is the reduction of 
armies rather than of navies that is of the 
first importance to the world at the present 
time. We shall look with great satisfaction 
upon that effort and give it our approbation 
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and encouragement. If that can be settled, 
we may more easily consider further reduc- 
tion and limitation of naval armaments. For 
that purpose our country has constantly, 
through its Executive and through repeated 
acts of Congress, indicated its willingness to 
“all such a conference. Under congressional 
sanction it would seem to be wise to par- 
ticipate in any conference of the great 
powers for naval limitation of armament pro- 
posed upon such conditions that it would hold 
a fair promise of being effective. The gen- 
eral policy of our country is for disarma- 
ment, and it ought not to hesitate to adopt 
any practical plan that might reasonably be 
expected to succeed. But it would not care 
to attend a conference which from its loca- 
tion or constituency would in all probability 
prove futile. 

In the further pursuit of strengthening the 
bonds of peace and good-will we have joined 
with other nations in an international con- 
ference held at Geneva and signed an agree- 
ment which will be laid before the Senate for 
ratification providing suitable measures for 
control and for publicity in international 
trade in arms, ammunition and implements 
of war, and also executed a protocol provid- 
ing for a prohibition of the use of poison gas 
in war, in accordance with the principles of 
Article 5 of the treaty relating thereto signed 
at the Washington Conference. We are sup- 
porting the Pan-American efforts that are 
being made toward the codification of inter- 
national law, and looking with sympathy on 
the investigations being conducted under 
philanthropic auspices of the proposal to 
make agreements outlawing war. In ac- 
cordance with promises made at the Wash- 
ington Conference, we have urged the call- 
ing of and are now represented at the Chinese 
Customs Conference and on the Commission 
on Extraterritoriality, where it will be our 
policy so far as possible to meet the aspira- 
tions of China in all ways consistent with 
the interests of the countries involved. 


Court of International Justice 


Pending before the Senate for nearly three 
years is the proposal to adhere to the proto- 
col establishing the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. A well-established line 
of precedents marks America’s effort to effect 
the establishment of a court of this nature. 
We took a leading part in laying the founda- 
tion on which it rests in the establishment 
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of The Hague Court of Arbitration. It is 
that tribunal which nominates the judges 
who are elected by the Couacil and Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

The proposal submitted to the Senate was 
made dependent upon four conditions, the 
first of which is that by supporting the court 
we do not assume any obligations under the 
League; second, that we may participate 
upon an equality with other States in the 
election of judges; third, that the Congress 
shall determine what part of the expenses we 
shall bear; fourth, that the statute creating 
the court shall not be amended without our 
consent; and to these I have proposed an ad- 
ditional condition to the effect that we are not 
to be bound by advisory opinions rendered 
witbout our consent. 

The court appears to be independent of 
the League. It is true the judges are elected 
by the Assembly and Council, but they are 
nominated by the Court of Arbitration, which 
we assisted to create and of which we are a 
part. The court was created by a statute, 
so called, which is really a treaty made 
among some forty-eight different countries, 
that might properly be called a constitution 
of the court. This statute provides a method 
by which the judges are chosen, so that 
when the Court of Arbitration nominates 
them and the Assembly and Council of the 
League elect them, they are not acting as 
instruments of the Court of Arbitration or 
instruments of the League, but as instru- 
ments of the statute. 

This will be even more apparent if our 
representatives sit with the members of the 
Council and Assembly in electing the judges. 
It is true they are paid through the League, 
though not by the League, but by the coun- 
tries which are members of the League and 
by our country if we accept the protocol. 
The judges are paid by the League only in 
the same sense that it could be said United 
States judges are paid by the Congress. The 
court derives all its authority from the 
statute and is so completely independent of 
the League that it could go on functioning 
if the League were disbanded, at least until 
the terms of the judges expired. 

The most careful provisions are made in 
the statute as to the qualifications of judges. 
Those who make the nominations are recom- 
mended to consult with their highest court 
of justice, their law schools and academies. 
The judges must be persons of high moral 
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character, qualified to hold the highest judi- 
cial offices in that country, or be jurisconsults 
of recognized competence in international 
law. It must be assumed that these re- 
quirements will continue to be carefully met, 
and with America joining the countries al- 
ready concerned it is difficult to comprehend 
how human ingenuity could better provide 
for the establishment of a court which would 
maintain its independence. It has to be 
recognized that independence is to a consi- 
derable extent a matter of ability, character, 
and personality. Some effort was made in 
the early beginnings to interfere with the 
independence of our Supreme Court. It did 
not succeed because of the quality of the 
men who made up that tribunal. 

It does not seem that the authority to give 
advisory opinions interferes with the inde- 
pendence of the court. Advisory opinions in 
and of themselves are not harmful, but may 
be used in such a way as to be very bene- 
ficial, because they undertake to prevent in- 
jury rather than merely afford a remedy 
after the injury has been done. As a prin- 
ciple, that only implies that the court shall 
function when proper application is made 
to it. Deciding the question involved upon 
issues submitted for an advisory opinion 
does not differ materially from deciding the 
question involved upon issues submitted by 
contending parties. Up to the present time 
the court has given an advisory opinion 
when it judged it had jurisdiction, and re- 
fused to give one when it judged it did not 
have jurisdiction. Nothing in the work of 
the court has yet been an indication that this 
is an impairment of its independence or that 
its practice differs materially from the giving 
of like opinions under the authority of the 
constitutions of several of our States. 

No provision of the statute seems to me 
to give this court any authority to be a polit- 
ical rather than a judicial court. We have 
brought cases in this country before our 
courts which, when they have been adjudged 
to be political, have been thereby dismissed. 
It is not improbable that political questions 
will be submitted to this court, but again up 
to the present time the court has refused to 
pass on political questions, and our support 
would undoubtedly have a _ tendency to 
strengthen it in that refusal. 

We are not proposing to subject ourselves 
to any compulsory jurisdiction. If we sup- 
port the court, we can never be obliged to 
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submit any case which involves our interests 
for its decision. Our appearance before it 
would always be voluntary, for the purpose 
of presenting a case which we had agreed 
might be presented. There is no more danger 
that others might bring cases before the 
court involving our interests which we did 
not wish to have brought, after we have ad- 
hered, and probably not so much, than there 
would be of bringing such cases if we do not 
adhere. I think that we would have the 
same legal or moral right to disregard such 
a finding in the one case that we would in 
the other. 

If we are going to support any court, it 
would not be one that we have set up alone 
or which reflects only our ideals. Other 
nations have their customs and their institu- 
tions, their thoughts and their methods of 
life. If a court is going to be international, 
its composition will have to yield to what 
is good in all these various elements. Neither 
will it be possible to support a court which 
is exactly perfect, or under which we assume 
absolutely no obligations. If we are seeking 
that opportunity, we might as well declare 
that we are opposed to supporting any court. 
If any agreement is made, it will be because 
it undertakes to set up a tribunal which can 
do some of the things that other nations 
wish to have done. We shall not find our- 
selves bearing a disproportionate share of 
the world’s burdens by our adherence, and 
we may as well remember that there is ab- 
solutely no escape for our country from bear- 
ing its share of the world’s burdens in any 
case. We shall do far better service to our- 
selves and to others if we admit this and 
discharge our duties voluntarily, than if we 
deny it and are forced to meet the same 
obligations unwillingly. 

It is difficult to imagine anything that 
would be more helpful to the world than 
stability, tranquility, and international jus- 
tice. We may say that we are contributing 
to these factors independently, but others 
less fortunately located do not and cannot 
make a like contribution except through 
mutual co-operation. The old balance of 
power, mutual alliances, and great military 
forces were not brought about by any mutual 
dislike for independence, but resulted from 
the domination of circumstances. Ultimately 
they were forced on us. Like all others en- 
gaged in the war, whatever we said, as a 
matter of fact we joined an alliance, we be- 
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came a military power, we impaired our in- 
dependence. We have more at stake than 
any one else in avoiding a repetition of that 
calamity. Wars do not spring into existence. 
They arise from small incidents and trifling 
irritations which can be adjusted by an in- 
ternational court. We can contribute greatly 
to the advancement of our ideals by joining 
with other nations in maintaining such a 
tribunal. 


Foreign Debts 


Gradually, settlements have been made 
which provide for the liquidation of debts 
due to our government from foreign govern- 
ments. Those made with Great Britain, 
Finland, Hungary, Lithuania, and Poland 
have already been approved by the Congress. 
Since the adjournment, further agreements 
have been entered into with Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Esthonia, Italy, and 
Rumania. These eleven nations, which have 
already made settlements, represent $6,419,- 
528,641 of the original principal of the loans. 
The principal sums without interest, still 
pending, are the debts of France, of $3,340,- 
000,000; Greece, $15,000,000; Jugoslavia, 
$51,000,000; Liberia, $26,000; Russia, $192,- 
000,000, which those at present in control 
have undertaken openly to repudiate; Nic- 
aragua, $84,000, which is being paid cur- 
rently, and Austria, $24,000,000, on which by 
act of Congress a moratorium of twenty 
years has been granted. The only remaining 
sum is $12,000,000, due from Armenia, which 
has now ceased to exist as an independent 
nation. 

In accordance with the settlements made, 
the amount of principal and interest which 
is to be paid in the United States under these 
agreements aggregates $15,200,688,253.93. 

It is obvious that the remaining settle- 
ments, which will undoubtedly be made, will 
bring this sum up to an amount which will 
more than equal the principal due on our 
present national debt. While these settle- 
ments are very large in the aggregate, it has 
been felt that the terms granted were in all 
cases very generous. They impose no undue 
burden and are mutually beneficial in the ob- 
servance of international faith and the im- 
provement of international credit. 

Every reasonable effort will be made to 
secure agreements for liquidation with the 
remaining countries, whenever they are in 
such condition that they can be made. Those 
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which have already been negotiated under 
the bipartisan commission established by the 
Congress have been made only after the most 
thoroughgoing and painstaking investigation, 
continued for a long time before mecting 
with the representatives of the countries con- 
cerned. It is believed that they represent 
in each instance the best that can be done 
and the wisest settlement that can be secured. 
One very important result is the stabilization 
of foreign currency, making exchange assist 
rather than embarrass our trade. Whenever 
sacrifices have been made of money, it will 
be more than amply returned in better un- 
derstanding and friendship, while in so far 
as these adjustments will contribute to the 
financial stability of the debtor countries, to 
their good order, prosperity, and progress, 
they represent hope of improved trade rela- 
tions and mutual contributions to the civili- 
zation of the world. 


Alien Property 


Negotiations are progressing among the 
interested parties in relation to the final dis- 
tribution of the assets in the hands of the 
alien property custodian. Our government 
and people are interested as creditors; the 
German Government and people are in- 
terested as debtors and owners of the seized 
Pending the outcome of these 
negotiations, I do not recommend any af- 
firmative legislation. For the present we 
should continue in possession of this prop- 
erty which we hold as security for the settle- 
ment of claims due to our people and our 
government. 


property. 


Immigration 


While not enough time has elapsed to af- 
ford a conclusive demonstration, such results 
as have been secured indicate that our im- 
migration law is on the whole beneficial. It 
is undoubtedly a protection to the wage- 
earners of this country. The situation should, 
however, be carefully surveyed, in order to 
ascertain whether it is working a needless 
hardship upon our own inhabitants. If it 
deprives them of the comfort and society of 
those bound to them by close family ties, 
such modifications should be adopted as will 
afford relief, always in accordance with the 
principle that our government owes its first 
duty to our own people, and that no alien, 
inhabitant of another country, has any legal 
rights whatever under our Constitution and 
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laws. It is only through treaty, or through 
residence here, that such rights accrue. But 
we should not, however, be forgetful of the 
obligations of a commor humanity. 

While our country numbers among its best 
citizens many of those of foreign birth, yet 
those who now enter in violation of our laws 
by that very act thereby place themselves in 
a class of undesirables. If investigation re- 
veals that any considerable number are com- 
ing here in defiance of our immigration re- 
strictions, it will undoubtedly create the 
necessity for the registration of all aliens. 
We ought to have no prejudice against an 
alien because he is an alien. The standard 
which we apply to our inhabitants is that 
of manhood, not place of birth. Restrictive 
immigration is to a large degree for economic 
purposes. It is applied in order that we 
may not Fave a larger annual increment of 
good people within our borders than we can 
weave into our economic fabric in such a way 
as to supply their needs without undue in- 
jury to ourselves. 


National Defense 


Never before in time of peace has our coun- 
try maintained so large and effective a mili- 
tary force as it now has. The army, navy, 
Marine Corps, National Guard, and organized 
reserves represent a strength of about 558,400 
men. forces are well trained, well 
equipped, and high in morale. 

A sound selective service act giving broad 
authority for the mobilization in time of peril 
of all the resources of the country, both per- 
sons and materials, is needed to perfect our 
defensive policy in accordance with our 
ideals of equality. The provision for more 
suitable housing, to be paid for out of funds 
derived from the sale of excess lands, pend- 
ing before the last Congress, ought to be 
brought forward and passed. Reasonable 
replacements ought to be made to maintain 
a sufficient ammunition reserve. 

The navy has the full treaty tonnage of 
capital ships. Work is going forward in 
modernizing the older ones, building aircraft 
carriers, additional fleet submarines, and fast 
scout cruisers, but we are carefully avoid- 
ing anything that might be construed as a 
competition in armaments with other nations. 
The joint army and navy maneuvers at 
Hawaii, followed by the cruise of a full 
battle fleet to Australia and New Zealand, 
were successfully carried out. These demon- 
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strations revealed a most satisfactory con- 
dition of the ships and the men engaged. 

Last year, at my suggestion, the General 
Board of the navy made an investigation 
and report on the relation of aircraft to 
warships. As a result, authorizations and 
appropriations were made for more scout 
cruisers and fleet submarines and for com- 
pleting aircraft carriers and equipping them 
with necessary planes. Additional training 
in aviation was begun at the Military and 
Naval Academies. A method of co-ordination 
and co-operation of the army and navy and 
the principal aircraft builders is being per- 
fected. At the suggestion of the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, I appointed a_ special 
board to make a further study of the prob- 
lem of aircraft. 

The report of the Air Board ought to be 
reassuring to the country, gratifying to the 
service, and satisfactory to the Congress. It 
is thoroughly complete and represents the 
mature thought of the best talent in the 
country. No radical change in organization 
of the service seems necessary. The Depart- 
ments of War, Navy, and Commerce should 
each be provided with an additional assistant 
secretary, not necessarily with statutory 
duties but who would be available under 
the direction of the Secretary to give especial 
attention to air navigation. We must have 
an air strength worthy of America. Pro- 
vision should be made for two additional 
brigadier generals for the Army Air Service. 
Temporary rank corresponding to their duties 
should be awarded to active flying officers 
in both army and navy. 

Aviation is of great importance, both for 
national defense and commercial develop- 
ment. We ought to proceed in its improve- 
ment by the necessary experiment and in- 
vestigation. Our country is not behind in 
this art. It has made records for speed 
and for the excellence of its planes. It 
ought to go on maintaining its manufactur- 
ing plants capable of rapid production, giv- 
ing national assistance to the laying out of 
airways, equipping itself with a moderate 
number of planes, and keeping an air force 
trained to the highest efficiency. 

While I am a thorough believer in national 
defense and entirely committed to the policy 
of adequate preparation, I am just as thor- 
oughly opposed to instigating or participating 
in a policy of competitive armaments. Nor 
does preparation mean a policy of militariz- 
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ing. Our people and industries are solicitous 
for the cause of our country, and have great 
respect for the army and navy and for the 
uniform worn by the men who stand ready 
at all times for our protection to encounter 
the dangers and perils necessary to military 
service, but all of these activities are to be 
taken not in behalf of aggression but in be- 
half of peace. They are the instruments by 
which we undertake to do our part to pro- 
mote good-will and support stability among 


all peoples. 


GENERAL PERSHING’S 

PROCLA\i ATION 
(The following is a translation from La 
Prensa, New York, of General Pershing’s 
proclamation as president of the plebiscitary 
commission of Tacna-Arica, setting forth the 
conditions for the carrying out of the Tacna- 
Arica plebiscite in accordance with the sug- 

gestions of President Coolidge:) 

SECTION I 


The Plebiscitary Commission of the Arbi- 
tration of Tacna and Arica resolves that the 
requisites preliminary to carrying out a free 
plebiscite in Tacna and Arica, as enumerated 
below, are essential at this time, in order 
that the work undertaken by the Commis- 
sion may proceed: 


First. The removal from the plebiscitary 
territory of the military forces now stationed 
in such territory in excess of a number ap- 
proximately equivalent to the force main- 
tained by the Peruvian Government in an 
area lying immediately to the north and 
equivalent in extent to the plebiscitary ter- 
ritory, with the exception, however, of such 
additional forces the retention of which 
within the plebiscitary territory may be con- 
sidered necessary by the Chilian Government 
and whose presence may not be considered 
by the Commission as incompatible with the 
holding of a free plebiscite. 

Second. The transfer from the plebiscitary 
territory of the carabineer (rural guard) 
forces now stationed therein in excess of a 
number equal to that maintained in the ter- 
ritory on July 20, 1922, with the exception 
of such additional personnel as may have 
been retained in the territory, or may have 
been transferred to it in replacement, whose 
presence may be considered necessary by the 
Chilian Government and may not be judged 
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by the Commission as incompatible with the 
holding of a free plebiscite. 

Third. The transfer from the plebiscitary 
territory of the number of members of the 
secret service force now stationed therein in 
excess of the number in each class of such 
force serving in the territory on July 20, 
1922, with the exception of such additional 
personnel retained in the territory or trans- 
ferred to it in replacement whose presence 
may be considered necessary by the Chilian 
Government and whose presence, in the 
opinion of the Commission, may not be in- 
compatible with the holding of a true plebi- 
scite. 

Fourth. The removal of every person be- 
longing to the army, the carabineers, the 
police, and to the secret service from posi- 
tions as subdelegates of districts, inspectors, 
and from any other positions in the civil 
administration of the plebiscitary territory, 
which persons shall be replaced, for the 
period of the plebiscite, by Chilian civilians 
appointed by the Chilian authorities. 

Fifth. The removal, when requested by the 
Commission, of any public official in the 
plebiscitary territory, of every person be- 
longing to the army, to the carabineers, to the 
police or to the secret service, or to the civil 
administration, who, in the judgment of the 
Commission, during the period of the plebi- 
scite, may use his position and his powers in 
a manner tending to suppress or impede the 
legitimate manifestation and free expression 
of opinions in regard to the problems to be 
resolved by the plebiscite; each person so 
removed to be replaced by another appointed 
by the Chilian authorities. 

Sixth. The removal from within the bound- 
aries of the plebiscitary territory of every 
subdelegate of district, or other official of 
the civil administration who has been re- 
moved from office, and who belongs to the 
military forces, to the carabineers, to the 
police or to the secret service, and who is 
not a native of the plebiscitary territory. 

Seventh. The repeal of all restrictive regu- 
lations in regard to entering the plebiscitary 
territory or departing therefrom which may 
conflict with the rights of persons held to 
be voters to enter, remain in, or leave the 
territory, or with the rights of persons desir- 
ing to carry on legitimate forms of propa- 
ganda or other electoral work within the 
plebiscitary territory in the interests of 
either one of the candidates for the definitive 


sovereignty, such rights comprising the free- 
dom of the representatives of the press. This 
shall not be construed as preventing the exer- 
cise by the Chilian Government of a reason- 
able control and limitation, in such manner 
and for such purposes as the Commission 
may not consider incompatible with the hold- 
ing of a just and legal plebiscite. 

Kighth. The removal of all restrictions re- 
lating to travel within the plebiscitary ter- 
ritory and the modification of laws and regu- 
lations governing guests at hotels applying 
to this territory, which laws and regulations 
shall not hamper the liberty essential to the 
holding of a true plebiscite. This provision 
shall not be construed as preventing the ap- 
plication of reasonable regulations for sani- 
tary policing promulgated by the Chilian 
Government, which regulations may not be 
incompatible, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, with the holding of a legal plebiscite. 

Ninth. The establishment of equal oppor- 
tunities, and the furnishing of equal protec- 
tion against annoyance and _ interruptions, 
for public assemblies, meetings, speeches, or 
other legitimate form of public propaganda 
in regard to the plebiscite, as well as for the 
private discussions of plebiscitary questions, 
within the plebiscitary territory, whether 
such efforts be made in the interests of Chile 
or of Peru. 

The granting of like opportunities and the 
furnishing of like protection for the display, 
in the plebiscitary territory, either by private 
individuals or by organizations, of the flags 
of either one of the two nations candidates 
for the definitive sovereignty of the territory, 
which opportunities and protection are not 
to be construed as excluding the right of the 
Government of Chile to exercise a reasonable 
control and limitation thereover, in ways and 
for purposes which the Commission may not 
deem insistent with the holding of a legal 
plebiscite. 

Tenth. The lifting of the censorship on 
cablegrams, and of any censorship on mes- 
sages transmitted by express, radio, tele- 
graph, or telephone between points within the 
plebiscitary territory, from points outside 
into, or from points within to pdints outside 
such territory. 

Eleventh. The return to the plebiscitary 
territory, by and at the expense of Chile, of 
every man now in Chilian jurisdiction who, 
directly or through the Peruvian Commis- 
sioner, claims the right to vote in the plebi- 
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scite and alleges that he left the plebiscitary 
territory involuntarily prior to April 13, 1924, 
and proves by prima facie evidence, to the 
satisfaction of the Commission, his electoral 
right and his involuntarily departure. 


SecTIon II 


Resolved, That the President of the Com- 
mission be charged with the duty of present- 
ing a certified copy of this resolution to the 
Chilian member of the Commission, so that 
he in turn may bring to the knowledge of 
the proper Chilian authorities the preceding 
resolution, approved by the Plebiscitary Com- 
mission of Tacna and Arica on the second 
day of November, 1925. 

Arica, December 4. 

The resolution proposed by Chile, as a sub- 
stitute for that presented by General Persh- 
ing, and rejected by the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion on the Arbitration of Tacna and Arica, 
was as follows: 

“Be it resolved, That the following guaran- 
tees and ratifications be now approved and 
made a part of the regulations of the plebi- 
scite : 

“First. That every public official, member 
of the military forces, the carabineers, the 
police or secret service, civil official, or mem- 
ber of the judicial commission who has used, 
is using, or during the period until the plebi- 
scite be completed may use his position or 
his powers in a way intended to repress or 
impede the legitimate expression of will con- 
cerning that which is to be determined by 
the plebiscite shall be arraigned in the usual 
form before the Chilian Government, so that 
he may be reprimanded or, if necessary, re- 
lieved from duty. 

“Second. Without limiting the general pro- 
visions of the preceding paragraph, the Com- 
mission shall bring before a special court, es- 
tablished in accordance with Decree-law No. 
451, of May 14, 1925, the public officials, 
“arabineers, members of the police or secret 
service forces, or civil functionaries who, in 
the judgment of the Commission, have been 
guilty of intimidation, coercion, fraud, or 
other crime in connection with the registra- 
tion of voters, or with the election, or who 
show intention of obstructing the work of 
the Plebiscitary Commission or that of any 
of its members. Such persons so accused 
shall be removed from their positions for the 
purposes contemplated in the proceedings. 

“Third. The prosecuting attorney appointed 
by the Commission shall represent the Com- 
mission in legal proceedings before the court, 
demand the prompt formulation of the indict- 
ment, the finding of judgment, and the 
punishment of the guilty. 

“Fourth. That the Chilian Government was 
invited to repeal all restrictive regulations 
which impeded free entrance into or de- 
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parture from the plebiscitary territory, in- 
compatible with the freedom of entry, resi- 
dence, or departure of persons held to be 
plebiscitary electors or of persons who desire 
to take part in a legitimate form of propa- 
ganda, publicity, or other form of electoral 
activity in the interests of either one of the 
candidates for the definitive sovereignty, 
either now or during the plebiscite; which, 
however, does not exclude a reasonable vigi- 
lance or limitation for the sake of public 
order. 

“Fifth. That the Chilian Government has 
been invited to remove all restrictions upon 
travel within the plebiscitary territory to 
avoid interference with the freedom and 
proper carrying out of the plebiscite. This 
regulation should not preclude the reasonable 
application of the police and sanitary regu- 
lations of the Chilian Government. 

“Sixth. Like opportunities and like protec- 
tion against annoyance for public meetings. 
demonstrations, speeches, and other forms of 
legitimate propaganda; also, for private dis- 
cussions of matters connected with this plebi- 
scite, will be conceded without distinction as 
to whether the efforts are being made in the 
interests of Chile or of Peru, together with 
like opportunities and like protection for the 
display, by individuals or by legitimate or- 
ganizations, of the flag of either one of the 
candidates for ultimate sovereignty; this, 
however, is not to be construed as preclud- 
ing the exercise of reasonable control or 
limitation by the Chilian Government for the 
sake of public order. 

“Seventh. The Commission will notify the 
Chilian Government of any situation arising 
during the work of the plebiscite which in 
its judgment makes necessary a reduction in 
the number of carabineers, police or secret 
service men in any specified section of the 
plebiscitary territory, provided, however, that 
such reduction be compatible with the main- 
tenance of public order. 

“Eighth. The punishments applicable to 
persons convicted of expulsion, intimidation, 
bribery, or fraud connected with the plebi- 
scite shall be those provided for similar 
offenses by the laws of Chile. The Commis- 
sion, however, reserves the right, which the 
Decree-law No. 451 of May 14, 1925, recog- 
nizes, of providing additional punishments 
if those established by the present legisla- 
tion of Chile prove inadequate. 

“Ninth. All persons qualified to vote, who 
allege that they have been expelled and de- 
ported from the plebiscitary territory, and 
provided such persons be found in Chilian 
territory south of the southern part of the 
boundaries of the Department of Arica, will 
be brought back to the plebiscitary territory 
in accordance with the offer of the Chilian 
Government and at its expense.” 


The following resolution was presented by 
the Peruvian delegation of the Commission 
several days before the discussion and final 
approval of General Pershing’s resolution: 
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“Be it resolved: 

“First. That the Chilian Government is un- 
der obligation to return to their homes all 
those Peruvian citizens here mentioned who 
were expelled and also those who were de- 
ported to the South and to other regions, and 
all other persons whose names have been 
cited as being in similar situations. 

“Second. That the neutralization of the 
territory of Tacna and Arica shall be re- 
quired as the only just means of insuring 
a free expression of will on the part of those 
who are to decide the question by their 
votes.” 

Before the final vote by the Commission 
on the Pershing resolution the Chilian mem- 
ber stated his exception as follows: 


“\ few words suffice me for stating the 
position of Chile in regard to the resolution 
presented by the President. In the first 
place, I wish to place on record the fact that 
in respect to the conditions which the Presi- 
dent calls ‘preliminary requisites, but which 
I consider should be described, as being more 
appropriate to the award, as ‘guarantees and 
ratifications,’ there is no fundamental differ- 
ence, in the opinion of Chile, who is disposed 
to adopt the means proposed and those which 
may be necessary for the carrying out of a 
free plebiscite; and it is my duty to em- 
phasize this point, for it would be unjust to 
say that Chile refused to satisfy the demands 
of the Commission with respect to guaran- 
tees. Unfortunately, however, I have to dis- 
agree with respect to the manner in which 
it is proposed to carry out those measures, 
especially with reference to the definition of 
the powers of the Commission, as stated in 
the resolution setting forth the preliminary 
requisites and in the report on which the 
resolution is based. 

“During all the discussions of the ques- 
tion in the sessions I have expressed the 
opinion of my government and have per- 
sisted in the offer to adopt the measures 
requisite to assure a legal and true plebiscite. 
At the same time I have repeatedly declared 
that the rights which Chile has under Ar- 
ticle 3 of the Treaty of Anc6én may not be 
annulled or limited by the Plebiscitary Com- 
mission, and I want now to confirm each of 
those statements, and to express the hope 
that in the vote about to be taken no effort 
will be made to threaten or to undermine 
our sovereign rights in the territories, since 
these sovereign rights were also respected in 
the arbitration protocol and in the supple- 
mentary act of July 20, 1922. 

“In defense of those sovereign rights I 
formulate, in the name of my government, 
the strictest reserve. 

“TI consider, therefore, that it is my duty 
to vote against the resolution setting forth 
the requisites drawn up by the President. 
It is not the requirements themselves which 
I refuse to accept, for they are all included 
in the motion of guarantees and ratifications 
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which I have had the honor to present, but 
the implication contained in the resolution 
tending to amplify the powers of the Com- 


mission. Otherwise, the Government of Chile 
is willing to aid the Commission in carrying 
these measures into effect in so far as they 
do not undermine our laws or weaken our 
authority.” 


In the vote which followed, the Peruvian 
delegates voted for the Pershing resolution, 
the Chilians against it, and the resolution 
stood approved November 2, 1925. 


News in Brief 





A PROPOSED AGREEMENT between Syrian em- 
issaries and a French representative is, ac- 
cording to the Tribune d’Orient (Geneva), on 
the following lines: Abolition of the French 
mandate; independence of Syria and admis- 
sion to the League of Nations; a French 
naval base at Beyrout and a garrison in the 
Lebanon; Syria to supply troops to France, 
in case of war, and to be defended by France. 


A NEW GOVERNMENT, under the presidency 
of General Primo de Rivera, was sworn in 
by King Alphonso of Spain on December 3. 
The government is half military and half 
civilian, instead of entirely military, as be- 
fore. Its policy is still that of a dictatorship, 
though it announces a program of reorganiza- 
tion in financial and economic matters. It is 
not intended to return to a parliamentary 
form of government, nor to introduce any 
electoral or constitutional reforms at this 
time. 


Tue Irish Free State and Great Britain 
came to an agreement in December, which 
removes yet another international question 
from the danger zone. Great Britain releases 
the Free State from any obligations in the 
British war debt; the Free State undertakes 
to pay compensation for damage done in Ire- 
land during the Irish troubles, and Ulster 
keeps her boundary. 
lieves that the new arrangement will “tend 
more surely and speedily toward ultimate 
political unity betweén the two sections of 
Ireland.” It lifts a serious financial 


President Cosgrove be- 
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burden from the Free State. 
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THE COMMISSION FOR THE REFORM of the 
Moslem calendar has decided in favor of the 
adoption of the Gregorian calendar, and a 
bill for the adoption of the Christian Era 
will shortly be laid before the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly. Hitherto the Moslem 
calendar, which is lunar, has been in force 
in Turkey except for purposes of finance, for 
which a solar year with an official date which 
corresponded neither with the Gregorian, 
Julian, nor Moslem era, has been in use. 


PURCHASES BY THE COMMISSION established 
by the German Government to reconstitute 
the library of the University of Louvain have 
now been resumed in Belgium and France. 
During the occupation of the Ruhr, buying 
was done principally in Italy. Up to the 
present the works furnished amount to 355,- 
081 volumes, 218 manuscripts, 240 documents, 
and 671 incunabula. 


A CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERA- 
TION in the Pacific is proposed for January, 
1927, or thereabouts, to be held in Honolulu. 


A TREATY OF AMITY was signed by Turkey 
and Bulgaria late in October. It is under- 
stood that this treaty settled all outstanding 
questions, such as the method for liquidating 
the property of Turkish refugees in Bulgaria 
and of Bulgarian refugees in Turkey. One 
of the results of the conference, important 
for the maintenance of peace in the Balkans, 
was the agreement that an arbitration treaty 
should be arranged for the settlement of fu- 
ture disputes between Turkey and Bulgaria. 


A PAGEANT OF PEACE upon a large scale is 
planned for New York next spring. A book 
by Hendrik Van Loon, now in preparation, 
will be dramatized by Percy MacKaye, and 
Otto H. Kahn has promised the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra for the production. 
The pageant, which is to depict man’s prog- 
ress thus far toward good-will, will employ a 
cast of several thousand people. 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
has endorsed America’s adherence to the 
World Court in three successive annual con- 
ventions. 


THE AREA OF FOREST LAND in the United 
States, not including Alaska, is now approxi- 
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mately 470 million acres, says the last report 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is in- 
creasingly plain that not much more of this 
amount will be taken up for farming pur- 
poses. Agricultural economists believe that 
the present acreage of forest lands may be 
maintained with full justice to the future 
food requirements of our population. 


COMPLETE ABOLITION OF SUBMARINES by all 
nations is proposed by the chairman of 
Lloyd’s (a famous London association of 
merchants, shipowners, and insurance agents). 
Article 4 of the Washington Treaty already 
binds the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan not to employ sub- 
marines in time of war as commerce-destroy- 
ers. “All the great maritime nations,” says 
Chairman Perry G. McKinnon, “have suffered 
heart-breaking losses by this deadly machine, 
which treacherously destroys those in charge, 
and it is feared inflicts slow torture as well 
as death.” The recent great British sub- 
marine disaster is the occasion of Mr. McKin- 
non’s pronouncement. “It is unusual,’ he 
says further, “for business men to obtrude 
advice in matters of high policy, but it is felt 
that this is an occasion when an institution 
whose work for centuries has related to the 
sea . . . might now make its voice heard 
in an appeal to stop the use of a war machine 
which brings about war disasters in peace.” 


AT THE PEKING INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on the Chinese tariff, the nations agreed 
with China that all interior taxes on inter- 
provincial commerce will be abolished, that 
a 2% per cent surtax and a 5 per cent tax 
on luxuries will be enacted, and that after 
1929 China will have full sovereignty over 
her own tariff problems and her own inter- 
ests. It is also understood that China is now 
at liberty to enact stricter regulations against 
narcotic importation. Should the new plan 
fail of ratification by the majority of the 
nations before January, 1928, another confer- 
ence of the nations will meet in May of that 
year to consider further needs. 


SINCE THE ABOLITION OF VISAS as between 
Austria and Germany, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has been in communication with four 
other  countries—Ozechoslovakia, Italy, 
France, and Switzerland—with a view to 
doing away with the necessity for visas be- 
tween these countries and Austria. Czecho- 
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slovakia has declared her readiness to en- 
ter into negotiations, and the Austrian pro- 
posals have been submitted to the appropriate 
authorities for consideration. Negotiations 
with Italy have proceeded for some time, but 
Italy has put forward conditions unacceptable 
to Austria. France has not yet replied, but 
negotiations have started with Switzerland. 


THE Economic DEPARTMENT of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia 
is now engaged in fixing the preliminaries 
for several further commercial treaty nego- 
tiations. These include treaties with Switz- 
erland, Germany, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. 
Draft proposals for a commercial treaty with 
Finland on the basis of most-favored-nation 
treatment have also been submitted to the 
Finnish Government, and it is expected that 
definite negotiations will open very shortly. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Tue Great Paciric War. By Hector C. By- 
water. Pp. 317. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1925. Price, $2.50. 


If read with intelligence, this description 
of an imaginary war with Japan becomes a 
powerful argument for peace. Mr. Bywater 
assumes that such a war, while not inevi- 
table. is quite possible. He stages the event 
for 1931-1933 and follows its strategy as if 
it were veritable history. Names of persons 
and vessels are entirely fictitious. The au- 
thor indulges in no sensational jingoism, but, 
with great technical care and knowledge of 
maritime affairs, he follows the problem he 
sets for himself as if it were a puzzle in 
chess. The conclusion is that “war is never 
a paying proposition from any national point 
of view,” and that it is “scarcely less dis- 
astrous to victor than to vanquished.” 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY, ITS RISE AND DECLINE. 
By Shih Shun Liu. Pp. 235. Longmans, 
Green Co., New York, 1925. 


Extraterritoriality, that condition of law 
existing in certain countries of the Orient 
where foreigners are exempt from local juris- 
diction, is the subject of Dr. Liu’s careful 
work. He confines himself to a _ historical 
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study of its beginnings in the ancient world, 
its persistence in the middle ages, and es- 
pecially in the Mohammedan world, to which 
the Koran is both civil and religious law. He 
explains its continuance in the present age 
by the “alleged imperfections in the native 
judicial systems” where it is in force. 

Dr. Liu’s assumption, that with the perfect- 
ing of international law extraterritoriality 
is doomed to decay, is quite the most logical 
conclusion following the perusal of its his- 
tory. 

When one considers all that an educated 
Chinese gentleman might have said in a book 
on this subject, Dr. Liu’s attitude of detach- 
ment is quite extraordinary. He maintains 
throughout the book his dispassionate and 
dignified manner. It is, therefore, a schol- 
arly book and is written in clear, delightful 
English; a reference work, but more than 
this, a book to read. 


THe Recent AIMS AND POLITICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF JAPAN. By Rikitaro Fujisawa. 
Pp. 222. Yale University Press, New Ha- 
ven, 1923. Price, $2.50. 


These lectures, first given at Williams- 
town, were admittedly composed in some 
haste. They are weighted with Oriental for- 
malism, though direct and sincere in thought. 
The result is a body of expert and interest- 
ing information, clothed in a heavy style. 

Mr. Fujisawa makes a real contribution to 
western knowledge of Japan in his sum- 
maries, based on familiar knowledge, of bi- 
ography and political parties in Japan. He 
characterizes such men as Kato, Terauchi, 
Hara, Takahashi, and other leaders of recent 
days. He performs the valuable service of 
interpreting, at every opportunity, the traits 
common to his countrymen. Taciturnity, for 
instance, so natural a characteristic to the 
Japanese, he robs of its sinister appearance 
to the more voluble Occidental. 

In closing his exposition of current events 
in modern Japan, Mr. Fujisawa takes ex- 
ception to Kipling’s much-quoted words of 
East and West, “never the twain shall meet.” 
“It is at least premature,” he says, “to say 
anything definite on this vital question.” He 
thinks the least we can do is to try our best 
to make them meet. “And in that serenely 
noble task the two neighboring countries, 
facing each other across the Pacific, which 
pride themselves in their historic friendship, 
should work hand in hand.” 
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Sun Yat SEN AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. 
By Paul Linebarger. Pp. 371. Century 
Co., New York, 1925. Price, $4.00. 


First drawn into an admiration of Sun 
Yat Sen through the devotion of his own cook 
in the Philippines, and that of other “Dare- 
to-dies,” Judge Linebarger himself later be- 
came one of Dr. Sun’s warmest supporters. 
He edited the Chinese Nationalist and put 
both his legal and literary powers at the dis- 
posal of the Chinese patriots. 

While the volume he has written about Dr. 
Sun does not measure up to the exacting 
standards of the perfect biography, it is very 
well worth reading. It sheds much light, not 
only on the idealist leader himself, but on 
many Chinese customs; the patriarchal char- 
acter of village life, the curious system of 
education, and other matters of which an 
understanding is necessary in order to fol- 
low intelligently the recent course of events. 

It is said that Sun, the socialist, found the 
germs of his doctrine in the primitive de- 
mocracy of the village guilds; but one senses 
the difficulties there have been, and still will 
be, to fashion any mechanism of government 
out of the “Cycles of Cathay.” 

This book was written before the death of 
Sun Yat Sen. It is effiusively partisan. We 
are glad to know where his admirers place 
him; but in order to attain a knowledge of 
his permanent place in modern China, other 
and later criticisms will have to be given us. 


THE SHADOW OF THE GLoomMy East. By 
Ferdinand Ossendowski. Pp. 203. E. P. 
Dutton, Boston. Price, $3.00. 


Gloomy indeed is this book of essays by 
the author of “Beasts, Men and Gods.” Mr. 
Ossendowski, as a Pole, feels that he looks on 
Russia with the “detachment of an unpreju- 
diced foreigner.” His book is confessedly in- 
tended to show that the masses of that vast, 
mysterious land possess a confusion of de- 
graded characteristics. It is this fact, he 
thinks, which makes them a sinister and 
hostile influence in the world today. 

The essays consist of short studies in Rus- 
sian literature, and recollections of men and 
events in Russia, his personal observations. 
The book is entirely dark, wholly depressing, 
if one judged its testimony conclusive. It re- 
cords an “anarchic Tartar people, who rec- 
ognize only the superiority of physical 
strength.” 
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The Homeric task of awakening anew and 
educating the populace of Russia will, he 
says, “be left as a heritage by the red flag 
of Bolshevism.” 


PEACE AND PATRIOTISM. “dited by Elva 8S. 
Smith. Pp. 318. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, 1919. Price, $1.50. 


Here is an excellent collection of poems, 
speeches, and other selections voicing patriot- 
ism and the love, also, of international good- 
will. It was first printed too soon after the 
World War to be absolutely impartial in its 
choice of literature. Nevertheless, within its 
scope and considering the year of its publi- 
cation, it is an unusually excellent anthology. 
Schools will find it valuable, especialy for 
recitation purposes. It would, of course, be 
unfair to allow Wilson’s speech on a “League 
of Nations,” delivered September, 1918, to be 
applied by children to the League of Nations 
exactly as it exists today. The inspirationai 
literature, however, is well selected and per- 
manent in its significance. 


Tue TALE oF GENJI. By Lady Murasaki. 
Translated by Arthur Waley. Pp. 300. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1925. Price, 
$3.00. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Translated by I. Fukomoto and T. Satchell. 
Pp. 398. George H. Doran, New York, 
1924. Price, $2.50. 


If to read a literature is to understand a 
race, then the reader of these two widely dif- 
ferent books out of Japan will find himself 
sorely perplexed and look for further light. 
Not only are they written in different man- 
ner, from different ages and cultures, but 
they tell of widely separate social classes and 
were evidently written for different ends. 

The Tale of Genji dates from about 1000 
A. D., a time when in Europe the Northmen 
were pouring into France, the Danes into 
England, and the Crusades had not yet been 
launched. It was written by Lady Murasaki, 
one of the ladies in waiting to Queen Akiko. 
Though it is a unity in itself, it is but the 
first part of a narrative, 54 volumes long, 
written by this Japanese Scherazade of long 
ago. It recounts the amours of a fabulously 
beautiful prince, though with such delicacy 
and beauty of diction that it is hardly fair 
to compare it with either Tom Jones or Don 
Juan. 
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The outstanding wonder to the American 
reader of today is the stress laid, in that 
early time, upon refinements and beauty. 
Grace and individuality of handwriting is 
always a matter of concern to the recipient 
of a note. The ceremonial dancing of Prince 
Genji is represented as so exquisite that even 
elderly cabinet ministers are moved to tears. 

The book has survived in Japan. It is 
direct and sensitive in style and ranges from 
tragedy to humor. Apparently, the transla- 
tion is a work of creation in itself. 

Quite different and, from a literary stand- 
point, less admirable is the modern realistic 
novel by Kagawa. Yet it is said that more 
than a quarter of a million copies were sold 
in Japan before its appearance in English. 
The hero of this book is a neurotic, tubercu- 
lar weakling, whose only claim to coherence 
is a certain inner revolt against things as 
they are. 

The relation of father and child in Japan 
may, perhaps, be realistically shown in that 
of Eiichi and his rascally father. Over an 
inner disapproval the boy still feels a sense 
of inferiority. His modern independence suc- 
ceeds in staging only a few senseless and fu- 
tile demonstrations. 

At length, but without sufficient explana- 
tion of the change, Eiichi determines to adopt 
Christianity. He betakes himself to a room 
in the slums. Always a weakling, however, 
he becomes the prey of criminals of all kinds. 
They crowd into his domicile and, to the 
Western mind, create a_ perfect culture 
ground for all the diseases known to cities. 
A faint effort to organize the workers ap- 
pears at the end of the book. But Eiichi is 
never anywhere a stalwart minister to the 
poor. 

As a picture of a socialized religion, the 
book is an utter failure. If, on the other 
hand, it be regarded as a true picture of la- 
mentable conditions among the Japanese mid- 
dle and lower classes, it is a dark and power- 
ful work. 

We await with interest the appearance of 
the promised sequel. 


THE PoLiTtIcCAL AWAKENING OF THE East. By 
George Matthew Dutcher. Pp. 272. Abing- 
don Press, N. Y., 1925. Price, $2.00. 


Professor Dutcher, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, a lover of history and a teacher of it, 
had a great desire to see for himself the his- 
tory that is now being made in the Orient. 


In his sabbatical year he went to some of the 
old, old lands as an observer. On his return 
he delivered in his university the fifth series 
of Bennett lectures, which are now published 
in book form. Each section might well be 
published by itself as a hand-book on the 
country of which it treats. The countries 
are Egypt, India, China, Japan, and the 
Philippines. 

The question in Professor Dutcher’s mind 
as he traveled was, “How are modern ideas 
and methods penetrating those of the East?” 
The net result is a greater interest in the 
past of the Orient, and, with a continued re- 
spect for science and its methods, we do feel 
an increased compunction for Western pride 
of race and general cock-sureness. 

An excellent summary of the whole rela- 
tion of East and West is contained in the 
last chapter, whose caption is “‘The problems 
of progress.” Index and bibliographies will 
delight the student of Oriental affairs. 
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Leaves from a War Diary. Dodd & Mead, 
1925. Pp. 407. Price, $5.00. 
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Press. Pp. 144. 
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versity Press, 1925. Pp. 445. 
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International Law; Decisions and Notes. 
1923. Government Printing Office, 1925. 

THe UNITED STATES SENATE AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Court. By Frances Kellor and 
Antonia Hatvany. Thomas Seltzer, New 
York. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND PoLITics, By 
Charles A. Beard. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
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New York. 
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Story of the conference 
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Addresses by— 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State 
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Elihu Root, Codification of 
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